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Added Protection 
Is Requested for 
High Grade Wool 


Sheep Raisers Ask Tariff Re- 
vision at Hearing Before 
House Ways and Means 
Committee. 





Reduction on Lower 
Grades Is Favored 


Change in Text of Law Urged 
To Provide Precision in 
Ascertaining Contents 


At Ports. 


Appeals in behalf of the sheep raisers 
for higher duty on wool of the upper 
grades, made before the House Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means February 6, 
were accompanied by statements that 
a reduction of the duty on the lower 
grades of wool might be acceptable to 
the producers, The Committee February 
6 began its consideration on Schedule 
11, wool and wool manufactures in con- 
nection with the hearings being held with 
the view of revision of the tariff. 

Requests were made for duties from 
86 to 40 cents a pound on wool and 36 
per cent on mohair, 

The present duty on clothing wools 
was stated at 31 cents a pound net con- 
tent, but it was claimed that the effective 
duty is made less by “skirting practices” 
on the part of foreign producers export- 
ing to the American market and by con- 
tent determinations at ports. 

Revision of Text Sought. 

A request emphasized by spokesmen 

for producers was that the law be so 


worded that intent may not be modified | 


by court construction and that there be 
more precise determinations of contents 
of importations at ports. 

It was explained also that producers 
will ask for higher duty on wool waste, 
which it was claimed has been entering 
in increasing quantities to the displace- 
ment of much domestic virgin wool. 

The first appeal on behalf of the wool 
growers was made by F. J. Hagenbarth, 
Spencer, Idaho, for the National Wool 
Growers’ Association. 

Mr. Hagenbarth stated that the United 
States produces about one-tenth and 
consumes about one-fifth of the world’s 
wool. Annual consumption in this coun- 
try, he said, is about 550,000,000 pounds, 
125,000,000 being carpet and the balance 
clothing wool. Production now is the 
aeons in the history of the country, he 
said. 

Since 1922, he stated, wool production 
has increased 23 per cent and the num- 
ber of sheep 25 per cent, the increase in 
lambs being particularly notable. The 
witness declared that there is need for 
larger production and that sheep have 
been multiplying in small groups, thus 
aiding diversification of farming and ex- 
panding demand for other farm products, 
such as grains. 

Economy Factors Emphasized. 

“There are great possibilities of 
further increase of production,” said the 
witness, “provided stability is given the 
industry. The rehabilitation of Europe 
means a large increase in consumption, 
he said. 

“Going back into history we find uni- 
formly that with every lowering of the 
tariff on wool, whatever the reason, there 
was great decrease in wool production,” 
the witness stated, 

“Conditions faced in 1921-22 taught 
the growers that economy and efficiency 
must be the rule and there never has 
been a time when these factors operated 
‘so strongly as at present. 

“This is shown notably in the weight 
of lambs sold for slaughter, the average 
having gone from 60 to 80 pounds per 
head, Wool per shearing of sheep has 
increased from between 3% and 4 pounds 
to 8 pounds. In some States, Oregon, for 
instance, the yield averages 11 pounds 
per head. 

“If proper protection continues, pro- 
duction will increase so that in another 


[Continued on Page 6, Column 2.] 


Effect of Registration 


Of Mark to Be Tested 


Supreme Court to Fix Extent of 
Protection of Trade Name. 


Briefs have just been filed in the Su- 
preme Court of the United States on 
the question whether the issuance of a 
trade mark by the Patent Office under 
the Trade-Mark Act of 1905 extends the 
rights of the holder into States in which 
the holder has not done business under 
the trade mark. 

The Court has decided to review the 
case of United States Printing & Litho- 
graph Company v. Griggs, Cooper & 
Company, No. 372, involving this ques- 
tion, has granted a petition for a writ 
or certiorari to the-Supreme Court of 
Ohio. 

The respondent, the brief states, had 
used its trade mark “Home Brand” prior 
to and since 1901, upon groceries, in 
Minnesota, Wisconsin, Iowa, North Da- 
kota, South Dakota, Montana, and Wash- 
ington. In 1905, respondent registered 
its trade mark in the United States 
Patent Office under the Trade-Mark Act 
of 1905. 

The petitioner for many years had 
printed labels on which the word “Home” 
appeared in combinations such as “Har- 
vest Home,” “Homestead,” and “Home 
Town)” and had sold them to its cus- 
tomers, who were grocers, located in 
States to which the respondent’s trade 
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| Weather in January 
Was Coldest in Years 


Court Procedure 


WASHINGTON, 


Record Flight Aided 


‘By New Engine Shield 


Forty Below Zero Recorded in| In America and ‘Device Lessens Resistance of 


North Central States. 


January weather over a considerable 


area of the country, particularly in the | 
North-Central States, was abnormally | 


cold and in some areas the record for! 
this year was exceeded only in 1912 and 
1916, it was stated February 6 by the 
Weather Bureau. Mild temperatures 
prevailed in the Southeastern States, 
however. 

The full text of the Bureau’s review 
of the January weather follows: 

The interior of the country, from the 
Ohio and lower Missouri valleys north- 
ward and northwestward, had an abnor- 
mally cold January, especially from 
northwestern Michgian and Wisconsin 
westward to the Rocky Mountains where 
the monthly mean temperatures were 8 
degrees to as much as 12 degrees below 
normal. 

The month was almost continuously 
cold in the North-Central States, with 


[Continued on Page 4, Column 6.] 


\Division of Control 
Exercised by Radio 


Commission Favored 


Corporation Counsel Advises 
Giving Administrative 
Functions to Depart. 
ment of Commerce. 


Separation of the functions of the Fed- 
eral Radio Commission between the De- 
| partment of Commerce and the Commis- 
| sion, with the former body handling the 
administrative details and the Commis- 
sion becoming a quasi-judicial body, was 
advocated before the Senate Committee 
on Commerce on February 6 by Col. 
Manton Davis, vice president and gen- 
eral attorney of the Radio Corporation 
of America. 

Colonel Davis proposed that the terms 


| the Commission become an appellate body 
after one year, be carried into effect. 
The Watson Bill (S. 4937), which would 
extend the administrative life of the 
Commission another year after March 
15, rather than delegate these functions 
to the Department of Commerce, is the 
legislation before the Committee, and 
Colonel Davis expressed his personal 
view that the. best interests would not 
be served through its passage: 
R. A. C., he declared, makes no specific 
recommendation as to it. 
Would Divide Activities. 

Radio is moving rapidly, said Colonel 
Davis, and the Radio Commission has 
been unable to take care of the admin- 
trative duties as well as the quasi-judi- 
cial functions. By a division of the ac- 
tivities, and with the Department of 
Commerce handling the administrative 
phases, he declared the Commission 
would be free to handle “the larger con- 





troversial matters” and the radio industry | 


and the public would be “better served.” 

Members of the Committee differed 
with the views of Colonel Davis, holding 
that the administrative functions can 
be carried on just as well by the Com- 
mission. Senator Dill, (Dem.), of Wash- 
ington, declared that the same result 
will be obtained regardless of what 
agency handles radio administration, and 
that to turn these activities over to a 
separate bureau in the Department of 
Commerce would require an amendment 
to the Radio Act. 

Colonel Davis said he believes that the 
administrative functions of radio could 
be better handled by “an individual of- 
ficer” of the Department of Commerce 


| 


| 
| 
1 


of the Radio Act of 1927, providing that | 


The | 


Europe Compared 


Judge Edward J. Henning 
Gives Review of Methods 
Prevailing Abroad After, 
Tour of Inspection. 


Foreign Tribunals 


Called Less Forma 


|English System for Criminal 
| Jury Trials Is Said to Excel 
| That Used in This 


Country. 


| 


Comparison of the procedure in the 
! courts of United States and those in Eng- 
jland, generally speaking, is to our dis- 
i advantage, according to Edward J. Hen- 
| ning, judge of the District Court for the 
Southern District of California, who, dur- 
ing the latter part of 1928, made an ex- 


| tended visit to the courts of England and | 


| 
| 


‘ 


other European countries. 

“The greatest outstanding “phase in 
which the English courts are more ef- 
ficient and more effective than the Ameri- 
can is in the field of criminal jury trials 
and in the matter of reviewing criminal 
jury trials by courts of appeal,” Judge 
Henning reports. In substantially all 
‘other respects the American system 
‘ compares very favorably with that of any 


| outstanding phases of superiority as 
compared with the systems of all the rest 
of the world. 


Operation of European Ceurts. 


At the request of the Attorney Gen- | 


eral, John G. Sargent, Judge Henning 
made some observations of the operations 
{of courts in European countries which 
he embodied in a report to the Attorney 
General, who has just transmitted copies 
thereof to the Judiciary Committees of 


, the Senate and House. 


that the trial of a civil case in an Eng- 
lish court “is not unlike the meeting of 
a board of directors of some successful 
| American corporation, were it not for 
{the formal clothes worn by the bench and 
jbar.” Proceedings in court are more 
informal in European countries than in 
America, he comments. 


Judge Henning’s attention, he states, 
“was the discovery of the fact that since 
the establishment of the German Re- 
public there are no jury trials in that 
country.” Judge Henning states, how- 
‘ever, that in his opinion the American 
jury system is the outstanding feature 
of American jurisprudence. 

The full text of the report of Judge 
Henning follows: 

Vacation Period in August. 
On July 21, 1928, I sailed on 


the 


| where I landed on July 30. After spend- 
ing a week in the British Isles, 





week in Paris, I sailed for home from 
La Havre, France, on August 29. 

The month of August seems to be pre- 
eminently a month of court vacations 
throughout the temperate zone. The 


courts of Great Britain, of Germany, | 


, Austria, and France, were in vaction as 
{a rule while I was in those respective 
| countries. Minor courts were in session 
‘everywhere and in Frankfort on the 
Main, Germany, about one-third of the 
courts of all grades were functioning. 
Most American lawyers are fairly fa- 
miliar with the British judicial system. 
Four years ago I made a more or less in- 
tensive study of the British system in 
London. American lawyers are accus- 


| 
| cooled airplane 
| Government laboratories, was responsi- 


other country, he states, and has many | 


In his report, Judge Henning states | 


The most striking thing that came to | 


George Washington for Cardiff, Wales, | 


than by the Commisison. The Depart-|tomed to reading considerable in the 
ment, he declared can make the admin- i literature of their craft about the doings 
istrative decisions fast and the contro-' 5¢ the courts in the British Isles and on 


versial matters can go to the Commis-| oecasion hear a British lawyer or judge | 


wees ‘ 
sion. | deliver an address before some bar asso- 


| Senator Dill declared that virtually all ciation of which they are members. In 


of the matters involving radio are con-! 
troversial, and that they eventually 
| would come before the Commission even| ference at London. About 2,000 American 
if the Department handled them in the! ]awyers attended. Many American law- 
|first instance. Such routine administra-) yers who failed to attend the conference 
tive matters as the dispatching of li-| have read the reports thereof. 


1924 the associations of the English 


and can be done within the Commission; ferent European countries I visited vary 
as well as by the Commerce Department.”| greatly from each other. All are in 
Reiterating that radio is growing!sharp contrast with our own general 
much more rapidly than have any other|scheme of procedure. However, I found 
industries, Colonel Davis emphasized| several things which seem to character- 
[Continued o 3. Column 3.] 
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to Aid Eastern Farmers 


Adoption of Motor Transportation by Peddlers and Huck- 
sters Said to Be Disrupting Business of Jobbers. 





Motor truck transportation is offering 
new opportunities for Eastern farmers in 


|competing with long rail hauls from 
distant commercial producing areas, 
Wells A. Sherman, of the Bureau of Ag- 
ricultural Economics, Department of 
Agriculture, stated February 6 in an 
address at Ohio State University, Co- 
lumbus. The full text of the official sum- 
mary of the address follows: 

I believe that if all the facts could be; 
known, we would find that the entire 
territory east of Chicago is rapidly in- 
creasing its total production of fruits and 
vegetables, and that many eastern cities 
are already receiving a larger percent- 
age of their total supply from relatively 
nearby sources t’ian they were receiving) js effecting far-reaching changes in the 
five or six years ago. agencies of distribution. One of these 

Highway improvement and motor truck | changes is the advent of the itinerant 
transportation are making it possible 
for many eastern farmers to grow some; 


velopment of refrigeration, practically 
all of our fresh fruit and vegetable pro- 
duction was in the immediate vicinity of 
the large cities. Then with the commer- 
ial manufacture of ice, the States bor- 
lhegan to invade the eastern markets 
with enormous supplies of fresh products 
at seasons when eastern growers could 
not produce them. Now some distant dis- 
tricts are competing with these growers 
during their own marketing season. 
The motor truck is not only enabling 
nearby producers to meet this competi- 


[Continued on Page 4, Column 5.] 


| speaking bars of the world met in con- | 


censes “are ‘handled by clerks, anyway,|‘ The procedure of the courts of the dif- | 


| [Continued on Page 8, Column 1.] 


In Competing With Products From West 


products which were out of the question | 


when these farmers were dependent upon | 
wagon transportation. Prior to the de- | 


ci 
acing on Mexico and the Gulf of Mexico | 


Air-cooled Motors. 


A special type of cowling for air- 
I YE 
engines, developed in 


ible in some extent for the nonstop rec- 


ord from Los Angeles to New York made 
by Frank Hawks in the Lockheed Air 
| Express, the National Advisory Com- 
;mittee on Aeronautics announced Feb- 
|ruary 6. 

| The text of a statement regarding the 
| device which increases the speed of the 
airplane as made public by the Commit- 
tee follows: 

| The following telegram has been re- 


| ceived from the Lockheed Aircraft Com-,| 


| pany. 

| “Lockheed Air Express pilot Frank 
| Hawks which just established. new Los 
| Angeles to New York nonstop record 
}of 18 hours 13 minutes equipped with 


[Continued on Page 3, Column 5.] 
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System of Taxation 


| 

| 

| 

Agricultural Specialist Pro- 
poses Adoption of More 

| Equitable Distribu- 


| 
| 


| tion of Burden. 


| 





tribution of the tax burden as it affects 
farmers, Eric Englund, economist of the 
| Department of Agriculture, in an ad- 
|dress at Ohio State University, Colum- 
|bus, Ohio, February 6, stated that 
whereas “farmers are obliged to pay a 
| part of the taxes levied upon others, 
{farmers are unable to shift to others 
|the taxes levied upon farm property.” 
The full text of a summary of the ad- 
dress made public by the Department 
follows: 

Taxes levied on buildings and other 
urban improvements are to a large de- 
gree shifted to those who rent the 
houses or patronize the business estab- 
|\lishments. Farmers and others, there- 
jfore, pay a part of these taxes in the 
form of higher prices for ‘goods’ and 
services. 
are shifted to the public at large, in- 
|cluding farmers. In rate making, these 
taxes are taken into account as a part 
of the operating expense, and therefore 
; become a part of the margin between 
| the producer and the consumer of goods 
hauled by the railroads. 

This would not be so serious from the 
farme:’s standpoint if he could add his 
|tax@ to the price of his products. But 
|prices of farm products are determined 
|} by national and international conditions 
|of competition and demand, while the 


| 





taxes levied upon the farmer’s property} 
are mainly local and probably do not} 


affect the market for his products. More- 
over, it is common knowledge that vast 


j}amounts of legally taxable property es- | 
two | 
weeks in Germany and Austria, and a} 


cape taxation. Farm property, consist- 
| personalty, seldom escapes. The general 
| property tax, therefore, falls most heav- 
;ily on property which cannot be hidden 
from the assessor. 


In view of altered economic conditions | 


and increased expenditures for public 
services and improvements it would be 


|well to re-examine carefully the pre- | 
| vailing system of State and local taxa- | 


| tion from the standpoint of equitable dis- 
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Hearing Set in Complaints 


| 
| 


on February 6 announced that it had as- 
signed its antitrust complaints against 
the Kansas City Southern Railway and 
the Missouri-Kansas-Texas Railroad, 
Nos. 20672 and 20672 Sub. No. 1, for 
hearing on March 11 at Washington be- 
fore Director C. D. Mahaffie of its Bu- 
reau of Finance, 

In these proceedings the Commission 
has filed complaints against the roads 
named alleging violation of Section 7 
of the Clayton antitrust law in the ac- 
quisition by the K. C. S. of stock of the 
M-K-T, and the acquisition by the M-K-T 
|of stock of the St. Louis Southwestern 
| Railway, without prior approval by the 
Commission. 


Complete 
News Summary 
and Index 


. . . Of every article 
in this issue will be 
found on the Back 
Page. 


The News Summary 
is classified by topics 
every day for the 
convenience of the 
reader. 





tion from distant producing areas, but | 
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Merits of Proposed Basis of Restriction Argued by Op- | 


| Described.as Unfair | Union £ South Africa Asks 
To Owners of Farms 


Declaring for a more equitable dis- | 


Taxes on railroad properties | 


ing mainly of real estate and tangible | 


Against Kansas Railroads | 


The Interstate Commerce Commission | 


E ffect of Na 





Entered as Second Class Matter at 
the Post Office, Was 


hington, D.C. 
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tional Origins Plan |Reserve Board 


On Immigration Is Discussed To Cyrtail Loans 


ponents and Advocates at 


Hearing on Resolution 


To Defer Operation of Provision. 


Arguments on the merits of the so- 
called National Origins provision of the 
immigration act occupied the attention | 
of the Senate Committee on Immigra-! 
tion at a hearing, February 6, on the 
resolution (S. J. Res. 192) proposing to | 
defer the operation of that clause for | 
one year. Under the law the President | 
is authorized to issue a proclamation, ; 
April 1, putting the National Origins | 
provision into operation on July 1, 1929.: 

This provision will result in the ap-! 
portionment of immigration quotas’ 
within a total of 150,000 a year on the 


| basis of the racial composition of the | 


nation in 1790, instead of upon the basis | 


lof 2 per cent of the foreign-born groups , 


{in the United States as 
census of 1890. 


shown by the 


| 
' 


os ' 
| 
| 
| 
{ 
| 


If Envoy Will Be Received 
| The Union of South Africa has asked | 
;the United States, through the British | 
|}Embassy in Washington, whether it 
| will agree to an exchange of ministers. 
| This was announced orally, February 6, 
at the Department of State. 

The Department of State replied to 
the Union of South Africa, through the 


representative in Washington would 
have. So far no reply has been received 
from the Union of South Africa, the 
Department stated orally. 

Two other dominions under’ the 
British Empire, Canada and the Irish 
Free State, now maintain legations in 
Washington. 


Mr. MecCar! Clarifies 


Ocean Mail Contracts 


Surety Questions Left to Dis- 


cretion of Postmaster 
General. — 


ices ee eee { 

The responsibility and the number of | 
sureties required with an ocean mail 
contract under provisions of the Mer- | 
chant Marine Act of 1928 are left to| 


| the discretion of the Postmaster General, 
| the Comptroller General, J. R. McCarl, 
| has ruled in a decision, which the Gen- | 
eral Accounting Office has just an- 
nounced. 

The full text of 
follows: 

The authority of a corporation to be- ; 
come surety for its subsidiary corpora- 
|tions in a matter to be determined from 
its charter and the laws of the juris- 
diction under which it was incorporated. 
Where such authority exists, a corpora- 
tion may be accepted as a surety of its | 
| subsidiary corporations even though it 
has not complied with the terms of the 
Act.of August 13, 1894, 28 Stat. 279, . 
as amended by the Act of March 23, 
1910, 36 Stat. 241, provided it is not in! 
the business of guaranteeing contracts 
generally with the United States. | 


the announcement 


British Embassy, asking what rank its! 


, and advances < 
: tions, 


|of Nebraska. 


Demarest Lloyd, representing the Na- 


tional Immigration Legislative Commit- | 


tee, was the spokesman for a group of 
organizationss opposed to the Nye reso- 
lution. He told the committee that the 
present basis of quota apportionment is 
discriminatory against certain nations, 
and that the National Origins provision 
would provide a much more equitable 
basis. : 

“Is the 1790 census beyond 
asked Senator Nye. 

“I believe it is beyond any serious at- 


attack?” 


tack,” Mr. Lloyd replied, adding with | 


reference to the existing quota system: 
“T don’t think there is any rhyme or 


reason in a basis that gives the Irish | 
Free State, with a population less than | 


> 


“> 
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[Continued on Page 
Expansion Proposed 


Of Facilities Offered. 


By Farm Loan Banks 


‘Three Measures Affecting 
| System Considered by Sen- 

; ate Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency. 


| 


Improvement the Federal Farm 
Loan system through adoption of’ a pro- 
| gram represented by three bills now be- 
fore the Senate Committee on Banking 
| and Currency was urged February 6 by 
| Chester H. Gray, Washington representa- 
| tive 
| eration. 
| The first measure {S. 3241), intro- 
duced by Senator Neely (Dem.), of 
‘West Virginia, makes the capital stock 
of each Federal intermediate credit 
bank $9,000,000 of which $4,000,000 shall 
be used,exclusively for long term loans 
So. cooperative. associa- 


of 


More Furds Sought. 


“Our purpose,” explained Mr. Gray, | 


“is to make more funds available from 
the Government at modest interest rates 
for the purpose of acquiring facilities 
for cooperative marketing. The loan will 


be secured by a charge cn each unit of | 


the product handled by the cooperative.”, 
A bill (S. 3684) proposed by Senator | 
Stiewer (Rep.) of Oregon is the second | 


| step in the program, continued the wit- 


ness, and is designed “to give impetus 
and strength to the operation of the inter- | 
mediate credit bank system. 

A separate board of directors for| 
each credit bank created in each 
city where there is now a Federal Land 
Bank, with the idea that applications for | 
loans and advances will be more speedily | 
handled than at present. 

The general mechanism of the Farm} 
Loan Bank Act would be reformed by a| 
bill (S. 4175) by Senator Howell (Rep.) | 
This measure makes the 
Federal Farm Loan Bureau an. inde- | 
pendent .executive office. 

The Secretary of the Treasury would| 


1S 


of the American Farm Bureau Fed- | 


Under section 404 of the Merchant; remain a member of the Farm Loan | 
Marine Act, 1928 45 Stat. 693, the Post-| Board, however, while the other six| 
master General is required to include in! members would be appointed on a basis | 
contracts for the ocean carriage of mails,! of regional representation according to} 
which includes the guarantees for the: Federal Loan Bank districts. 
performance thereof, such requirements; The purpose of these changes, stated | 
and conditions as will insure the full and) Mr. Gray, is to remedy the situation | 
efficient performance of the contract and! obtaining in the past where the Treasury 
the protection of the interests of the| Department has been too dominant in| 


United States. 





A partnership may be accepted under! 
| section 404 of the Merchant Marine Act, | 
| 1928, either as sole surety or as surety; 
in conjunction with an individual when! 
the partnership has sufficient assets or 
the partnership and the individual jointly 
have sufficient assets to insure the full| 
| and efficient performance of the contract. | 
Section 404 of the Merchant Marine! 
| Act, 1928, does not require more than| 
;one surety but leaves responsibility and! 
the number of the sureties to the discre- | 
tion of the Postmaster General. | 


Change Is Favored 
ry e | 
In Navy Promotions: 


|Senate Committee Approve 
Bill to Revise System. 


| 
| 





| 


fairs made a favorable report, February 
6, on a bill (H. R. 14039) to regulate 


|running the Farm Loan Bureau. 


The Board is also authorized to em- 
ploy examiners to facilitate its work. } 
Another change would provide long- | 
period charging off of the differences | 
between loans and foreclosure sales. 


‘Container’ Service 


For Freight Defended | 


No Monopoly in Use, 


fic Official of N. Y. 


Hearings in the investigation ordered | 


by the Interstate Commerce Commis- 


| sion into the “container” freight service | 


as conducted by various railroads were 


. | begun, February 6, before Commissioner | 


Claude R. Porter and Attorney-Examiner 
H. C. Ames, of the Commission, and 


sylvania Public Service Commission. 
In outlining the scope of the investi- 
gation Mr. Ames said it was proposed 


‘ 


| For Speculation 


Expansion of Credits to 
| Brokers Declared to Threat- 
en Detrimental Effects 

On Business. 


Operations of Banks 
Said to Be Hampered 


Interference With Functioning 
Of System Noted During 
Last Year; Effective 
Action Promised. 


| 
| 


The Federal Reserve Board is pre- 
| pared to take “suitable and effective” 
steps to restrain the use of credit for 
speculative purposes, according to an an- 
| nouncement February 6 in the form of a 
special statement by the Board. 

The Board expressed its alarm at the 
| continued growth of the volume of spec- 
| ulative credit and announced that it had 

stated its position to the Federal re- 
| serve banks, which were informed of the 
Board’s belief that further growth in 
speculative loans “may be expected to 
have detrimental effects on business and 
to impair its future.” 

While the Board disclaimed any at- 
tempt to set itself up «s an arbiter or 
security speculation, it declared it was 
under a duty to see that conditions were 
corrected when such conditions inter- 


fered with the functioning of the Fed- 
eral Reserve. System. 
Conference is Held. 

Official release of the statement fol- 
lowed a conference between the Gov- 
ernor of the Federal Reserve Board, Roy 
A. Young, and the Governor of the Fed- 
| eral Reserve Bank of New York, George 
L. Harrison. Neither would comment 
on the nature of the conference except 
to say that the statement had been dis- 
cussed. J 

Official figures on the volume of credit 
for speculative purposes as exemplified 
by the so-called brokers’ loans reported 
by. member banks in New. York City 
show the total to be the highest in his- 
tory. The total on January 30 was $5,- 
559,000,000, or $1,743,000,000 greater 
| than on the corresponding date a year 
ago. The Board’s reports have shown 
that the volume of credit thus used was 
increasing almost every week, and the 
statement said that the system had 
“encountered interference” from this 
growth throughout the last year. 

The full text of the statement fol- 
| lows: 

_ The United States has during the last 
six years experienced a most remarkable 
run of economic activity and productiv- 
| ity. The production, distribution and 


| consumption of goods have been in un- 
| precedented volume. 


The economic sys- 
tem of the country has functioned effi- 
ciently and smoothly. Among the fac- 
tors which have contributed to this re- 
sult, an important place must be as- 
signed to the operation of our credit 
system and notably to the steadying in- 
fluence and moderating policies of the 
Federal Reserve System. 
Speculative Credit Growing. 

During the last year or more, how- 
ever, the functioning of the Federal Re- 
serve System has encountered interfer- 
ence by reason of the excessive amount of 
the country’s credit absorbed in specula- 
tive security loans. The credit situation 
since the opening of the new year indi« 
cates that some of the factors which oc- 
casioned untoward developments during 
the year 1928 are still at work. The 
volume of speculative credit is still grow- 





| ing. 


Coming at a time when the country 
has lost some $500,000,000 of gold, the 
| effect of the great and growing volume 
of speculative credit has already pro- 
duced some strain, which has reflected it- 
| self in advances of from 1 to 1% per 
cent in the cost of credit for commercial 
uses. The matter is one that concerns 
every section of the country and every 


Says Traf- 


Cc. R. R. 


> 
o 
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Navy Asked to Aid 


In Flight to Arctic 


| 


German Dirigible to Make 
Scientific Trip Next Year. 


| 


The assistance of the United States 


The Senate Committee on Naval Af-| Commissioner C. H. Young, of the Penn- | Navy in arranging for a flight of the 


| German dirigible “Graf Zeppelin” to the 
| far north next year was requested Feb- 
ruary 6 by Dr. Fritjof Nansen, Arctie 


|the distribution and promotion of naval! to make a broad inquiry into the rates, | explorer, who conferred with the Sec- 


| officers. 
| December 5, 1928. 


ment, 

The results to be accomplished by the} 
proposed legislation, according to the! 
| House Committee’s report on the bill, 
| are: 
(a) Increased regularity of aS, 
spent by each officer in each of the, 
higher grades, affording proper oppor- 
| tunity for acquiring the experience 
necessary for advanced rank, and thereby | 
increasing the efficiency of the officer | 
personnel. 

(b) Readjustment of the percentage | 
distribution of the total number of of- | 





grades, decreasing slightly the number | 
of lieutentnats and corresponding 


charges, rules, practices and regulations | 
The measure was passed by the House! incident to the’ container service, and | other Navy officials, 
It was reported by; also into the ownership, service and con- | 
the Senate Committee without amend-| tractual arrangements affecting charges | orally after the conference, asked the 


or revenues, 

G. C. Woodruff, assistant freight traf- 
fic manager of the New York Central 
Railroad, who said he is also vice presi- 
dent of the L. C, L. Company, which con- 
trols patents for the containers now in 


use on the New York Central lines, out- | 


lined the history of the use of containers 
on that system, sayirg that the contain 
ers are now used} for less than carload 
shipments by 150 concerns shipping a 
large variety of commodities, 

The New York Central, he said, uses 
two types of the steel containers, which 
cars motor trucks, These 


by are the 


in- | merchandise container and the bulk con- | 


retary of the Navy, Curtis D. Wilbur, and 
Dr. Nansen, Secretary Wilbur stated 


cooperation of the Department in the 
| erection of a mooring mast at Nome, 
, Alaska, and for assistance in the trans- 
| portation of a supply of a special motor 
| fuel, used by the Zeppelin, to its pro- 
| posed base in the for north. 

_The principal purpose of the proposed 
flight, Dr. Nansen told the Navy officials, 
is to determine the depth of the polar 
| sea and to explore the land and sea areas 
| of the polar reyion. 

Dr. Nansen was asked to submit a 
| written request for the Department’s 
| consideration, Secretary Wilbur said, 


ficers in the Navy among the several! are handled to and from the railway | The matter will be taken under advise- 


ment by the Department. 
In addition to Secretary Wilbur, the 


creasing slightly the number of com-jtainer, the former being about twice} Assistant Secretary of the Navy for 


manders, lieutenant commanders, lieu-' 
tenants (junior grade), and ensigns. This 


| [Continued on Page 3, Column 7.] 


wu 


the size of the latter, 


Container car service was first es- 


[Continued on Page 6, Column 5.] 


Aeronautics, Edward P. Warner, and the 

|Chief of Naval Operations, Admiral 
Charles F. Hughes, attended the confer- 
ence, 
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Proposal for Bridge 


~- Over Delaware River | 


Structure Between Wilming- | 


ton and Pennsgrove Would 
Obstruct Navigation, 
It Is Asserted. 





The proposed construction of a bridge 
“across the Delaware River between Wil- 
mington, Del., and Pennsgrove, N. J., ad- 
vocated by representatives of Wilmington 
and southern New Jersey and opposed 
by the Army, Navy and Philadelphia 
commercial organizations, was consid- 
ered February 6 by the House Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 
There was no action by the Committee. 
Under the leadership of J. Hampton 
Moore, witnesses at the opening session 


included members of the joint executive | 


committee on the improvement of Phila- 
delphia harbors and the Delaware and 
Schuylkill Rivers, as well as the Atlantic 
Deeper Waterways Association, the Port 
of Philadelphia Ocean Traffic Bureau, the 
Vessel Owners and Captains’ Association 
and the Department of Wharves, Docks 
and Ferries. 
adelphia representatives in Congress, and 
others, while the Mayor of Philadelphia, 
jin a letter filed with the Committee, dated 


February 4, also joined in opposovition to | 


the bridge. 

The Committee assigned the afternoon 
session to Maj. Gen. Edgar Jadwin, chief 
of engineers of the Army; Rear Admiral 
L. E. Gregory, chief of the Navy Depart- 
ment’s Bureau of Yards and Docks, both 
in opposition to the bridge, and to rep- 
resentatives of Wilmington 
asking Congressional action for 
struction of the bridge. 

Others Join in Opposition. 

Others outside of Philadelphia ‘joined 
in the opposition, including the New 
York Maritime Association and former 


con- 


Representative John H. Small, of Wash- | 


ington, D. C., formerly of North Carolina, 


once chairman of the House Committee | 


on Rivers and Harbors and former presi- 


dent of the National Rivers and Harbors | 


Congress. 


Foremer Representative Moore pre- 


sented to the House Committee a state-| 
ment of the joint executive committee | 


on the harbor of Philadelphia. He and 


the committee contended that national | 


safety and welfare transcend any locai 
convenience, and that the channel ap- 
proaches to Philadelphia should be kept 
free as possible of obstructions which 
would delay and hazard navigation. 

The joint committee statement said the 
existing bridge over the Delaware River, 
even with clearance of 135 feet, has op- 


erated against the port of Philadelphia, | 
as some vessels are unable to clear it, |} 


causing additional expense, loss of time 
in cargo discharge, or in dispatch of 
vessels. 

“Not only are we so concerned,” the 
joint committee added, “with the coming 
and sailing from the port of the highest 
type of modern vessels, but we are also 
mindful of the several shipyards on the 
Delaware River equipped for and capable 
of building every class of vessel needed 
for our growing merchant marine or for 
our Navy.” It contended that the desire 
for the bridge is local, but that the need 
of an unobstructed channel to Philadelphia 
and the Philadelphia Navy Yard is na- 


tional from the standpoint of both com- | 


merce and defense. 


The joint committee and Philadelphia | 


witnesses suggested to the committee | 1901-1928 (thousands of dollars); importa- 
that if better communication between} tions into Canada via United States, A; 
the sections proposed to be reached by|*C@nada’s total imports from overseas 
. . oo? , neces, | COUNT . B; proportion importations via 
the bridge is necessary than now exists fadad Gistns a5" total imnkamalioun finn 
by ferry a tunnel could be constructed.|vorscas countries. C: 8° 3 © 
Many Improvements Made. | B 
Mr. Moore told the Committee that the | 1901 70,55 24 
port’s business is estimated at $1,000,- | 1902 81,736 29.8 
000,000 and the customs receipts there | 1905 96,024 25. 
average $50,000,000 a year. He said the | 1904 100,580 25.0 
Federal Government has one of its larg- | ee 99,186 25.2 
est and best navy yards 30 miles above | od ber 3 
the proposed bridge and that the Fed-|jg9g° 7°” 147231 - 
eral Government and the city of Phila-| 999 118.162 7.5 
delphia have spent approximately $80,- | 1910 152,314 14.8 | 
000,000 for channel and terminal improve- | 1911 177,900 10.4 
ments there. Other cities along the Dela- | 1912 2 11.5 
ware River valley have contributed to| 1915 ...... 12.0 
expense and improvement of the water- | ava a py 
way, these improvements, he said, ex. | 31? = a. aa 
tending as far north as Trenton, N. J.,/ 3917 4210 134 
and contemplating a shipway across New } 4913 | 17) )7)) |)! 95'547 15.0 
Jersey to connect the intercoastal waters 11919 22 9X 13.6} 
from Florida to New England. This na- | 1920 25.135 9.5 
tional interest, he added, should not be | 1921 » 25,936 6.8 
overlooked in consideration of a bill in| 1922 .-.......-0s 12,097 5.2 
the private interest for a bridge 30 miles | 192° 12,855 4.9 
below the port and the Navy yard. He} anes enews 18 oe 7 
characterized the proposed bridge as an | 1996 ann 2 
impediment to commerce and port growth | ;997 12-761 3.7 
and a menace in time of war. He said the | 1928 ; .. 12-118 3.1 
Secretaries of War, Navy and Agri- - 
culture are on record in opposition to! *Source—-The Canadian government pub- 
the bill. | lication “Canada Year Book.” This in- 
en ea vals - ¢ cludes in ports from I countries except 
Philedciphis: told oe that the Wntiod | Sates. wine swontee Sey-> 
oe . | June 30, 1906, to March 31, 1907. §Approxi- 


the entire State of Pennsylvania objects 
to any superstructure below League Is- 
land. Navy Yard, but does not object to 
a tunnel. Representative Darrow (Rep.), 
of Philadelphia, said the bridge would 
be against the best interests of national 
defense. 
Letter of Mayor Read. 

Richard A. Weglein, Director of 
Wharves, Docks and Ferry, at Phila- 
delphia, also a Pennsylvania State Com- 
missioner of Navigation, read to the 
Committee Mayor Harry Mackey’s let- 


ter opposing the building of any bridge | 
threaten | 


on the Delaware that would 
navigation to Philadelphia, Camden and 
Chester. Mr. Weglein said he is opposed 
to any bridge there. 


The letter of Mayor Mackey to the | 


Chairman of the House Committee, Rep- 
resentative Parker (Rep.), of Salem, 
_N. Y., presiding, said that 40 per cent 
of the waterfront is owned py private 
industries located there for’ the quick 
access to import and export. He said 
Philadelphia has expended $30,000,000 to 
$40,000,000 in marine terminals con- 
structed outside of the _ industrially 


owned piers, so that all Philadelphia’s | 


industries have access to water trans- | 
portation. 
The Mayor said the traffic on that 


river in 1927 exceeded 25,000,000 tons, 
all of which, he said, would be jeopard- 
ized, 

E. P. Albright, vice chairman of the 
joint executive committee; J. S. W. Hol- 
ton, president of the Maritime Ex- 
change of Philadelphia; Philip H. Gads- 
den, president of the Philadelphia Cham- 
ber of Commerce, and _ Philip Godley. 
president of the Philadelphia Board of 
Trade, gave similar testimony. Walter 
Wood, Philadelphia, head of a foundry 
business engaged in export, said the 
bridge would injure his plant, 






They also included Phil- | 


and those | 


Iperiod since 1921. 


The percentage of the import traffic 
of Canadian ports which passes on to 
the United States, and the percentage 
of import traffic of United States ports 
|which passes to Canada are nearly 
| equal, according to the joint report of 
the Departments of State and Agricul- 
| ture and the Interstate Commerce Com- 
imission on alleged diversion of traffic 
|from American to Canadain ports. Pub- 
| lication of sections of the report was be- 
;gun in The United States Daily of Jan- 
juary 31 and has continued since. The 
Proven discussing movement of traffic 
through each of the countries to the 
other follows in full texty 

The following table shows the move- 
ment of American imports into the 
United States via Canada, together with 
the proportion of the total imports of 
{the United States obtained by Canadian 


ports, in the years ended March 31, 
| 1921, to 1928. 
18.—Imports into United States moving 


through Canada (thousands of dollars). 
Years ended March 31; imports via Canada, 
A; total United States imports from coun- 
tries other than Canada, B; per cent im- 
ports via Canada to total imports, C: 


2 





A ¢ 
1921 112,560 2.8 
1922 110,923 5.0 
PE sash ccwens 128,905 4.2 
IN eawensex 112,058 3.4 
D+ ccatweene 89,301 2.7 
Se 117,194 3.0 
WN 5. 45:45-4.2:400 110,627 ‘ 3.0 
1928 ' 142,569 3,724,999 3.8 


The above data have been specially 
compiled for the American Consul Gen- 
eral at Ottawa by the Canadian Depart- 
ment of National Revenue. So far as is 
known there are no published data on 
his subject. 


| American Statistics 
|Said to Be Lacking 


It is impossible accurately to compile 
corresponding statistics from the basic 
records of the United States Department 
|of Commerce, for the following reasons: 
Statistical reports for imports into the 
{northern border customs districts, as 
|compiled from the customs house entries, 
show the commodities by countries from 
which shipped to the United States, but 
they do not show whether the goods en- 
tered by way of Canada. 

Imports from Australia, China, Japan, 
and other trans-Pacifie countries into 
; northern border districts may be assumed 
to have been landed at Vancouver and 
shipped over Canadian railroads; on the 
|other hand shipments of goods from Ger- 
many and other European countries con- 
; signed to Chicago, Milwaukee, or other 
points in Northern border customs dis- 
|tricts may have landed at New York or 
other Atlantic coast ports and shipped 
over a bonded United-States railroad to 
the final destination and entered there 
}as an import from Germany. Conse- 


quently there is no method of obtaining | 


|from American sources exact statistical 
|information regarding the imports into 
the United States via Canada. 
Importations into Canada via United 
States. The value of the importations of 
Canada via the United States and the 
| share of Canada’s total importations ob- 
j tained by American ports are shown for 
|the years ended March 31, 1919 to 1928, 
jand for preceding years back to 1901, in 
| the following table. 
;} 19.—Canada’s imports via the United 
| States and per cent of total imports from 
overseas countries. *Years ended March 31, 





















1ate. 
Corresponding though not closely 
comparable data on importations into 
Canada via the United States are pub- 
| lished by the United States Chamber of 
|Commerce. The following _ statistics 
| have been taken from the Statistical Ab- 
| stract of th United States: 
| 20.—In-Transit and Transshipment Trade 
the United States. (thousends of dol- 
Merchandise received from foreign 
countries and shipped to Canada: 


lars 


1919 
1920 
1921 
1922 
1923 
124 
1925 
1926 


1927 


36,861 
. 51,800 





. 38,069 


the above 
American 


between 
Canadian" and 


The discrepancy 
figures from 


sources is in part to be explained by the | 


fact that the Canadian figures are for 
Canadian fiscal years while the Ameri- 
can figures are for calendar years, and 
possibly in part by the fact that the 
American statistics include transship- 
ment as well as in-transit traffic. that 
is to say, shipments merely transferred 
between carriers in American ports as 
contrasted with those moving across the 
United States by land. 

Little Evidence Found 


Of Diversion of Imports 

On the whole the position of Ameri- 
can and Canadian ports with respect to 
import traffic appears to be less favor- 
jable to American ports than that obtain- 
ing with respect to export traffic. In so 
far as im»portations of the United 
States via Canada are concerned there 
appears to have heen no annreciable 
tendency toward diversion of this traf- 
fic from American ports during the 
But in the case of 





Routing of Import Traffic to United States 
And Canada Compared in Trade Inquiry 








Percentages of Shipments Through Each Country to the 
Other Are Found to Be Nearly Equal. 





|Canada’s importations via the United 
| States, the statistics from Canadian 


| sources indicate a clear tendency in this | 


direction. 

| Moreover, a comparison based on the 
| Value of the Canadian import traffic han- 
;dled by American ports in any given 
year with the American traffic obtained 
| by Canadian ports is distinctly favorable 


\to the latter, these figures for. the year | 


ended March 31, 1928, having been $12,- 
{000,000 and $143,000,000, respectively. 
Although the percentage of the total im- 


port traffic of each country obtained by | 


the ports of the other is not greatly dif- 
ferent, this fact in itself is favorable 
!from the viewport of Canadian ports. 
Importations into the United States 
have a much broader choice of national 
ports than is true in the case of imports 
into Canada and the total imports into 


this country on which the above per- | 


centage is based include considerable 
quantities of goods destined to points in 
the United States 


ports, for obvious geographic reasons, | 
The fact that the lim-! 


; cannot compete. 


ited number of Canadian ports have 


been able to attract a proportion of the | 
import traffic of the United States ap-| 


proximating the percentage of Canadian 
import traffic obtained by United States 
{ports shows the position of Canadian 
ports in a very favorable light. The 


facts of the case can best be determined, | 


however, by considering the situation in 
greater detail: 


‘Inland Rates Compared 
On Import Traffic 


Inland Transportation Rates on Im- 
port Traffic from Atlantic Ports. The 
rate adjustment with respect to import 
‘traffic from North Atlantic ports is simi- 
lar to that on export traffic, but differs 
in that, instead of fixed differentials be- 
tween the ports on all traffic, the differ- 
entials vary according to the several 
classes. The following statement show- 
ing the first and fifth class import rates 
to Chicago and the first and fifth class 
export rates from Chicago as of July 31, 
1928, illustrates the relative export and 
;import rate situations: Import first class 
rates to Chicago, A; export first class 
rates from Chicago, B: 


Port. Miles. A B 
Halifax 1,607 134 143 
ee ae eee 1,329 i34 142 
POOCEOR 5... sc owacee S41 134 140 
Boston pr alatgips Seis 1,035 142 142 
de) ree 909 142 142} 
Philadelphia S17 136 140 
Baltimore 797 134 139 

Import fifth-class rates to Chicago, C; 


export fifth-class rates from Chicago, D: 
Port. 
Halifax 
St. John 
Montreal 
Boston 
j}New York 
Philadelphia 
Baltimore Pree 
In so far as Boston, New York, Phil- 
adelphia and Baltimore are concerned 
the fifth-class rates are the same on 
| import as on export traffic, but the re- 
lationship between these ports and Ca- 
nadian North Atlantic ports is different 
on import from that on export traffic. 
To points west of the Buffalo-Pittsburgh 
line the import class rates and the im- 
port rates on general commodities from 
Montreal, St. John, and Halifax are gen- 
erally the same as from Baltimore and 
somewhat lower than the corresponding 
rates from Boston, New York and Phil 
adelphia. 


Canadian Rates 
Advanced Since 1910 


In 1910 the import rates from all of | 
I 


were much lower 
In 1913 St. John 


| the Canadian ports 
than from Baltimore. 


had been advanced to the Baltimore 
basis while Halifax was maintained 1 
cent higher. Montreal was advanced 


| somewhat at that time and by 1922 had 
been brought up to the Baltimore basis. 
on which basis it has remained up to the 
present time. 

It will thus be seen that the relative 
inland rate situation on 
from Montreal, St. John and Halifax, 
on the one hand, and from United States 


North Atlantic ports, on the other hand, | 


to the ad- 
ports since 


considerably 
United States 


changed 
of 


has 
vantage 
1910, 

Import rates from Canadian ports, 
particularly those to Chicago, appear to 
have been influenced to a considerable 
extent by import rates from New Or- 
leans. For example, the import rates 
from New Orleans to Chicago, 912 miles, 
are 113% first class and 47 cents fifth 
class. 

The existence of a direct route wholly 
owned by the Canadian National Rail- 
ways from Canadian ports to Chicago 
also seems to have had a material ef- 
fect upon the :mport rate structure, 

It has been the policy of the Canadian 
lines to maintain the same rates from 
Montreal from Baltimore. As the 


as 


port of Montreal is open only half the} 
also | 


year, the Canadian carriers have 
applied the Montreal basis from the Ca- 
nadian ports of Halifax and St. John 
which are the only Canadian Atlantic 
ports open throughout the year. 

Rates on import and export _ traffic 
have been considered by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission on several occa- 
sions. In Maritime Asso., Boston Cham- 
ber of Commerce v, A. A. R. R. Co., 95 
I, ©. C. 539, the complaints alleged 
among other things that the rates on 
export and import traffic between Bos- 
ton and that portion of central territory 
west of the Buffalo-Pittsburgh line 
known as differential territory were un- 
just, unreasonable, unduly prejudicial 
j}and unduly preferential as compared 
with similar rates to and from the ports 


Baltimore and other Atlantic and Gulf 
ports in the United States. 


The following quotation from 


; the relative rates as between Boston, 
; on the one hand, and Canadian ports, on 
the other. 

“We are unable, therefore, to control 
the acts of carriers within the Dominion 
of Canada, but we can require carriers 
so far as they operate within the United 

| States to cease from participating in 
rates which unduly prefer Canadian 
points to the undue prejudice of points 
in the United States. The export and 
the import rates between points in dif- 
ferential territory and Montreal are 
lower than the 
rates, but Montreal has a distinct advan- 
| tage in distance over Boston. We are 





| a 
| [Continued on Page 6, Column 1.] 
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for which Canadian } 





import traffic | 


of Montreal, St. John and Halifax in the | 
‘Dominion of Canada and Philadelphia, | 


the | 
Commission’s findings, at pages 573 and | 
574, deals directly with its powers over | 


corresponding Boston | 
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Effect on Immigration 
Of National Origins 


Provision Discussed 


‘Opponents and Advocates 

| Argue Merits of Plan at 
Hearing Before Sen- 

ate Committee. 





' 
| [Continued from Page 1.] 

the city of New York, nearly as much 
as Great Britain.” 

| Mr. Lloyd complained that the present 
| system gives Germany a quota one and 
one-half times the quota allotted to 
Great Britain and Northern Ireland. 

When Mr. Lloyd said that the organi- 
zations opposed to the Nye resolution 
|invite a comparison of their patriotism 
with that of the opponents of the Na- 
tional Origin system, Senatof Nye asked: 

“Mr. Lloyd, do you question the pa- 
triotism of the two candidates for the 
Presidency in the late campaign?” 

He believed the candidates must have 
j acted on the basis of misinformation or 
misapprehension as to the meaning of 
| the National Origins provision, said the 
witness, 

“Is it your opinion,” asked Senator 
Johnson (Rep.), of California, the Com- 
; mittee chairman, “that Mr. Hoover was 
laboring under a delusion when he ad- 
vocated flatly the repeal of the National 
Origins , provision?” 





misinformed,” Mr. Lloyd replied. 
Senator Johnson pointed out that Mr. 
Hoover was one of the three Cabinet 


officers to whom was intrusted the duty | 


of compiling the statistics and estimating 
the quotas which would be alloted under 
; the National Origins clause. 

Senator Reed (Rep.), of Pennsylvania, 
author of the National Origins clause, 
interjected the remark that: 


“I don’t think Mr. Hoover should be | 
a 


on trial here without being given 
{chance to answer his accusers.” 


| “But the first witness you have here | 


| questions the good faith of every one 

{who is opposed to the National Origins 

| provision,” Senator Johnson replied. 
Provision Not to Be Repealed. 

Senator Johnson called attention to 
the provisions of the Nye resolution, 
|which call for deferment of operation 
of the National Origins provision and 
|not for its repeal. 

“We are not cutting the dog’s tail off 
jentirely,” Senator Reed remarked; “we 
are taking it off by inches.” 

Senator Johnson recalled that on two 
previous occasions the operation has 


Reed. The latter said he is satisfied that 
information now available is sufficient 
to insure the operation of the provision 
{and that it “is high time” it is enforced. 
Mr. Lloyd assured the committee that 


are not actuated by any prejudices 


Doubtful Nationality. 


b Dr. Herbert Friedenwald, of Washing- | 
;|ton, D. C., appeared in support of the 


|resolution, and was heard at Senator 
Nye’s request. He undertook to show the 
alleged unworkability of the National 
Origins provision by recounting his own 
ancestry. He said that one of his an- 
| cestors, of German and Jewish parant- 
age, was born in England and raised in 
Ireland, while he himself was born in 
the United States. 

“I wish this Committee—because it is 
a question that I am unable to deter- 
mine for myself—would you tell me what 
is my national origin.” 

Later during the hearing he asked: 

“If I had been born in Ireland would 
I have been Irish?” « 
| “I think that an Irishman answered 
that question once,” said Senator Reed, 


an oven they would not be biscuits.” 

The theory of the National Origins 
provision, said Senator Reed, is that 
j}most of the people born in Germany are 
;Germans and most of those born in Ire- 
|land are Irish, and that the exceptions 
tend to cancel one another. 

Dr. Friendenwald declared that the de- 
jtermingtion of National Origins on the 
basis of the 1790 population was made 
largely on the basis of names, and that 


Hoover, in the view of the latter’s de- 
clared opposition to the National Origins 
provision, he said, should be embar- 
rassed by being called upon to put that 
jlaw into operation at the outset of his 
administration. 

Other Witnesses Heard. 

Other witnesses who appeared before 
the Committee, all of them in opposition 
to the Nye resolution, were: Capt. John 
B. Trevor, representing the Chamber of 
Commerce of the State of New York and 
the national Immigration Restriction 
Conference; Frank S. Steel, secretary 
of the Sons of the American Revolution; 
Mrs. Sayde Linkletter, representing the 
| Daughters of America; and Miss Belle 
| Gurnee, representing the National Civic 
Federation and the Immigration Restric- 
| tion League. 


Deaths by Influenza 
Continue to Decline 


Total Is Less Than One-third of 
That at Peak of Epidemic. 


Deaths from inftuenza during the week 
ended February 2 totaled 499, compared 
with 1,513 recorded during the week 
ended January 12, the highest mortality 
during the epidemic, the Department of 
| Commerce stated February 6. 

Deaths from pneumonia during the 
corresponding periods were 1,723 and 
2,566, respectively, according to the an- 
nouncement. The statement follows in 
full text: 

Telegraphic returns from 66 cities with 
a total population of 30,000,000 for the 
week ending February 2, indicate a 
mortality rate of 16.7 as against 13.4 
for the corersponding week of last year. 
The highest rate (28.9) appears for El 
Paso, Tex., and the lowest (6.0) for 
Knoxville, Tenn. The highest _ infant 
mortality rate (165) appears for Spring- 
field, Mass., and the lowest (11) for 
Oakland, Calif. 

The annual rate for 66 cities is 18.7 
for the five weeks of 1929, as against 
a rate of 13.5 for the corresponding 
weeks of 1928. 








“I think Mr. Hoover must have been} 


been deferred at the request of Senator | 


those organizations which he represents | 


against any particular racial groups. | 
| 


“by saying that if a cat had kittens in| 


“determination by names. is almost 
| futile.” 
He did not think President-elect | 


A tabulation of deaths from influenza | 


| Instabilit y of Employment Is Declared ) 
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To Be Marked in Automobile Industry 


Instability of employment exists in 
the automobile industry of the country, 
according to a study of the subject by | 
{the Bureau of Labor Statistics of the | 
Department of Labor, made public Feb- | 
ruary 6. The Bureau’s survey covered | 
78 plants from 1923 to 1928, inclusive. 
The study, which will appear in the Feb- 
ruary issue of the Monthly Labor Re- 
view, follows in full text: 


The automobile industry shows the} 
| greatest instability of employment of any 
of the industries so far analyzed by the 
|Bureau in its series of studies of this 
subject. Not only does the industry 
as a whole make a very bad showing, 
but irregularity and uncertainty of em-| 
ployment conditions are the rule among) 
practically all the establishments cov- 
ered, 

The plan of analysis in the present 
study is the same as that employed in 
|similar studies of the iron and steel in- 
dustry, presented in the November, 1928, 
Labor Review, and for men’s clothing 
in the January, 1929, Labor Review. For 
the sake of clearness, the explanations 
given in those articles are repeated here. 

The basic data for the study are de- | 
rived from the monthly reports made to 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics by prac- 
tically all of the important automobile 
plants, as part of the general employ- 
ment survey made monthly by _ the 
Bureau and covering almost 12,000 man- 
ufacturing plants in various lines of in- 
dustry. As these reports give only the 
number of employes of all kinds without 
separation by occupational groups, the 
present analysis must disregard occupa- 
tional differences and treat the employes 
of a plant as a unit. 

The method here employed for the 
measurement of stability is that of the | 
relationship of average monthly employ- 
ment during the year to the number of 
jemployes in the month of maximum em- 
|ployment. Thus, if during 1927 a par- 
ticular plant had a monthly average of 
90 employes and the maximum number 
in any month was 100, then the stability 
|of employment may be fairly said to be 
|90 per cent. In other words, if the 100 
jmen needed to fill the positions at the 


Army Airship Alights 
On Roof of Building 


Test Is Made of Direct De- 
livery of Mail to Chief 
Of Air Corps. 


The roof of the Munitions Building in | 
Washington has been used as the landing | 


| 








| field for an Army dirigible airship in 


|an experimental maneuver to deliver a 
| message to the Chief of the Air Corps. 
| An announcement February 6 by the De- 
partment of War follows in full text: 
| The Army dirigible airship TC-5, 
|manned by Captain William J. Flood, | 
Air Corps, and a crew of five men, flew 
|from Langley Field, Va., to Washington, 
D. C., and landed on the roof of the Mu- 
| nitions building February 5 in order to | 
| demonstrate the practicability of the air- | 
|ship for delivery of messages in the} 
| military service. The landing was made 
| without incident. Captain Flood then de- 
jlivered to Major General James E. 
| Fechet, Chief of Rir Corps, at the lat- 
| ter’s office in the Munitions building, the 
| following message: 
| ‘1, With a view to demonstrating the 
| practicability of using dirigible airships | 
| for delivery of mail and other articles as 
|a routine matter in the military service, 
/I desire to take this opportunity to de- | 
| liver this letter to you personally by air- 
| ship which will land on the roof of your 
| office building this date. 

“2. To my knowledge, this is the first 
|instance in which mail has been carried | 
from an Army post in any aircraft di- 
| rectly to the Office of the Chief of Air 
| Corps and I believe it should mark a new 


” 


}epoch in the future use of airships. 
(Signed) Jacob W. S. Wuest, Lieutenant | 
Colonel, Commanding Second Wing Air | 
Corps, Langley Field, Va. 

The return trip to Langley was begun 
late in the afternoon. 


Record Flight Is Aided 
By New Engine Shield 





[Continued from Page 1.] al 
N. A, C. A. cowling which increased its 
speed 20 miles per hour from 157 to 177 


A. C. A. for painstaking and accurate 
research and generous policy.” 

This is the first commercial applica- 
tion of this type of cowling. It was 
| first applied to an Army airplane, and 
jthe increase in speed which was re- 
; ported was so great as to be received 
in certain quarters with skepticism. This 
long-distance flight by a commercial air- | 
plane fully confirms the claims made in| 
the original report, the increase in speed 
being the same as that obtained by the | 
National Advisory Committee with the 
Army airplane. | 

The air-cooled radial engine is used 
almost exclusively on commercial type | 
airplanes, its great advantages being less | 
weight than is possible with a water-| 
cooled engine and the elimination of the 
radiator and other accessories necessary | 
in water-cooled engines. It has the dis- 
advantage, however, of a large frontal 
aren, which produces increased resistance. 
t 


resistance it would be of great assistance 
in the development of commercial avia- 
tion in the United States. 


An elaborate series of tests of full- 
sized fuselages and engines with various 
types of cowling was made by the Na- 
tional Advisory Committee for Aeron- 
|nautics in its propeller research tunnel | 
}at Langley Field, Virginia, and a special | 
| form of cowling was developed which | 
not only reduces the head resistance of 
the engine by entirely enclosing it, but 
also provides a positive cooling of the 
jengine cylinders by controlling the air | 
|flow about them. Further, the air used 
in cooling the engine is released through | 





;and pneumonia for the past eight weeks 
is included in this issue of the Weekly 
Health Index. For the weeks ended Jan- 
uary 19, January 26 and February: 2, 
the totals for 56 identical cities from 
|which complete reports were received 
were, respectively, for influenza, 1,136, 
844, 634 and 429, and for pneumonia, 
2,249, 2,096, 1,899 and 1,606, 


ni 








a slot on the surface of the fuselage 
{in such a manner as not to disturb the 
jair flow over the airplane. 

In the opinion of the Committee, this 
jis the greatest single advance that has | 
been made in improving the efficiency 
‘of commercial airplanes using air- | 


was plain that if the Government | 
could find a method for reducing this | 


| Study of 78 Plants for Six-year Period Shows Only Two 
With 90 Per Cent Record. 


busiest season had no other opportunity 
for work, then each man would have an 
opportunity of 90 per cent of full-time 
employment. Of course, this is rarely 
quite true, but it is often substantially 
true; and, in any case, the method offers 


a fairly accurate measure of the degree 
lin which a particular establishment has 


attained a condition of stable employ- 
ment. 
Affected by Many Factors. 
On the other hand, failure cf an es- 
tablishment to obtain a good levei of 


‘stability in one or all occupations must | 


not necessarily be attributed to faulty 
management. 
the management has little or no con- 
trol may affect the stability of employ- 
ment. Nevertheless, an employment 
stability of or very near to 100 per cent 
is the desirable goal. 

The method of measuring employment 
stability just described has been used in 


this study because it is simple and clear. | 


Somewhat more accurate measures of a 
mathematical character could be em- 
ployed, but what they gain in accuracy 
is move than overbalanced by complexity 


|in computation and explanation. 


In tihs connection it is important to 
bear in mind that regularity of employ- 


ment is an entirely different matter from | 
Thus, the total | 


volume of employment. 
number of employes in a plant may 
steadily decline from year to year with 
improving productive efficiency, while 
within each year the fluctuations in the 
number of employes, whether due to 
seasonal or other causes, may progres- 
sively diminish, with the result that the 
employes, though fewer in number, may 
have more steady work. 
Results of Study. 

The percentages of full-time employ- 
ment, computed as described above, have 
been worked out for 78 automobile es- 
tablishments for each of the years 1923 
to 1927 and for the 12-month period 
ending November, 1928. 


These 78 establishments represent alli | 
establishments engaged in the manufac- | 
buses, | 


ture of automobiles, trucks, 
bodies, or some substantial part of an 
automobile for which data are available. 
Automobile accessories and specialties 
have been omitted in order that the es- 


tablishments which are included might | 


be fairly comparable as regards working 
conditions and market influences. 
The annual averages show consistently 


bad stability conditions with little or no! 


improvement apparent. In fact, with 
the exception of 1926 each year showed 
a lower average than 1923. 

The industry as a whole did not vary 


; much from year to year, but the in- 
| dividual establishments fluctuated widely 


and inconsistently with one another. 
For every year since 1923, except 
1926, the stability index for more than 


one-half the plants was under 8&5. Al-} 
though the per cent of plants with an| 


index of 90 or more is lower for 1927 
and 1928 than in preceding years, a 
slight improvement is shown in 1928 


} over 1927, 





Road Construction 
Planned in Quebec 


Fund of $17,000,000 Sought 
For Six-year Program. 


Quebec will spend $17,000,000 on roads 
in the next six years if the request of 
the Provincial Roads Department 
granted by the legislature, the American 
Consul at Montreal, Harry M. Larkin, 
has informed the Department of Com- 
merce, The full text of the Department’s 
statement follows: 

If the Provincial Legislature approves 
the request made by the Roads Depart- 
ment, $17,000,000 will be spent on the 
provincial roads in the next six years. 
The policy is towards permanent pave- 
ments. Gravel is to give way to dust- 
less an dmore durable materials; old 
macadam pavements replaced by better 
surfaces; pavements widened, right 
angles, short curves and blind turns 
eliminated; and in short not only the 
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‘Medical Attention 


| Provided for Natives 
In Alaskan Interior 


| Severe Handicaps Said to Be 
Faced by Superintendent 
Of Hospital Located 
At Tanana. ° 


Medical calls which carry the doctoR 
|for ten-day trips by dog’sled into the 
| wilderness of central Alaska in the win- 
ter time are described in a statement 
made public on February 5 by the De- 
;partment of the Interior based upon a 
lreport from Dr. E. W. White, Superin- 
tendent of the Tanana Hospital. The 
; statement in full text follows: 

Tanana is on the Yukon River and 
|the hospital established there two years 
{ago by Dr. White is in the abandoned 
{building of old Fort Gibbon, where 
United States troops were at one time 
|stationed. This hospital makes a degree 
of medical attention available to natives 
}in a wild and extensive area who have 


{never before known the services of a 
doctor. When the hospital was first 
established the natives had the idea that 
|its purpose was to furnish a place in 
| which to die. It took time to overcome 
| this impression and get them to present 
|themselves for treatment. 

| Tuberculosis Is Prevalent. 
Tuberculosis is prevalent among them, 
las it always is among primitive people 
who are brought intv contact with civi- 
| lization. It has been found at Tanana 
}that the sunlight particularly rich 
lin the ultra-violet ray which is used as 
ja cure for tuberculosis. It is probable 
|that this ray is a factor in producing the 
|exceedingly rapid growth of vegetation 
‘along the Yukon threugh the short sum- 
mer months. Sun parlors at the Tanana 
| hospital have been devised for the use 
|of these rays in treatment and good re- 
sults are reported. 

Dr. White describes one trip down the 
|/Yukon which covered 900 miles by dog 
} team. made in the dead of winter with 
the thermometer often 40 degrees below 
| zero. As this trip progressed clinics were 
held at various villages and medical at- 
| tention given to people who had never 
| known it before. In one case, for instance, 
|a young girl was suffering from a dis- 
located hip which was to the natives 
mysterious and considered supernatural. 
| Setting this hip doubtless saved her from 
being a cripple for life. Word spread 
among the villages and the result was the 
receipt of new calls, as for instance, 
one on the return leg of this journey 
down the Yukon which necessitated tak- 
ing the back track for a hundred miles. 

Dr. White describes another trip made 
in November to the Episcopal Mission of 
St. Jchn within the Arctic Cirele. It 
took six days by dog team to reach the 
Mission, where two American women 
were found to be in charge. Clinics were 
held and the doctor did the best he could 
to patch up the broken bodies of this 
far northern wilderness. 


is 








Se arteries of the province perfected, 
but additional roads opened. 

The expenditure of $17,000,000 over 
the period 1929-1934, inclusive, will 
include the resurfacing of the 892 miles 
of main roads in addition to other main- 
tenance and new construction. The pro- 
gram, if it receives legislative approval, 
will be initiated in the spring of 1929. 
There are now in the province of Quebec, 
10,531 miles of permanent roads, listed 
according to their surfaces as follows: 
Gravel, 8,276 miles; sand and clay, 332 
miles; waterbound macadam, 1,453; 
bituminous macadam, 125 miles; cement 
concrete, 100 miles; bituminous concrete, 
245 miles. In addition to these perma- 
nent roads, 1,500 miles of earth roads 
have been graded or improved. 

The main highway system of the prov- 
ince consists of 46 roads with a total 
llength of 4,823 miles, of which 4,243 
miles are improved, 403 miles under con- 
struction, and 177 still to be improved. 
The province is also experimenting with 
keeping roads open to traffic during 
winter months. For the first time, the 
road from Montreal to Rouses Point, N. 
Y., is being kept free from snow and 
many motorists from the United States 
continue to visit Montreal. 
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roves Extension 


By Senator Ransdell Representative White Hopes to Have Measure Passed by 


Both Branches of Congress Before Adjournment. 


Bill for Organized Effort by 
Leading Specialists to 
Combat Disease Is 
Supported. 


The creation and maintenance of a 
National Health Institute for the pro- 
motion of health is the purpose of a 
measure (S. 4518) which is now pending 
on the Senate calendar, the author of 
the bill, Senator Ransdell (Dem.), of 
Louisiana, told the Senate February 6. 


A summary of his speech, issued by Sen- | 


ator Ransdell, follows in full text: 


The object of this bill is to promote | 


the health of human beings, to improve 
their earning capacity, to reduce their 
living expenses, to increase their hapi- 
ness, and prolong their lives. 

It seeks to prevent disease by ascer- 
taining its cause and applying preventive 
measures in advance of its outbreak. It 
se'ves unselfish interest and its benefi- 
cent results will enter every home in 
the nation. 


World Program Favored. 


It appreciates that disease is universal 
and ignores State and national lines, 


hence it seeks to establish in this Capital 


City a great national institute of health 
in the belief that it will become a clearing 
house of health for all the world. 

It has received the indorsements of 
distinguished men of science, and of 
many national organizations of scien- 
tific research. 


The bill contains three distinct fea-| 


tures: First, the creation of a national 
institute of health in the Public Health 
Service, under the administrative direc- 


tion and control of the Surgeon General, 
for the special purpose of purely scien- 
tific research to ascertain the cause, pre- 
vention, and cure of diseases affecting 


human beings. It does not create any 
new bureaus or commissions, but utilizes 
existing Government machinery and pro- 


vides for enlargement of the hygienic 
laboratory, which is merged in and made 
an essential part of the national insti-| 
It authorizes appropriation of such} 


tute. 
sums as may be adequate to carry out the 
provisions of the measure. 


Would Accept Gifts. 


Second, it authorizes the Treasury De- 
partment to accept gifts unconditionally 


for study, investigation, and research in 


problems relating to the health of man, 


and matters pertaining thereto, with the 
proviso that if gifts in the sum of 


$500,000 or more are made the name of 


the donor shall be attached thereto. 


Third, it proposes the establishment | 
and maintenance in the institute of a 
system of fellowships in scientific re-| 


search in order to obtain the proper sci- 
entific personnel and to encourage and 


aid men and women of marked proficiency 


to combat diseases. 

The plan of the institute is to make 
of it a great cooperative scientific or- 
ganization in which leading experts in 
every branch of science will be brought 
together and given opportunity to work 
in unison for the purpose of discover- 
ing all the natural laws governing human 
life, and especially to learn those varia- 
tions of such laws which are detrimental 
to human health. 

It is confidently believed that if there 
are brought together in one central place, 
under one directing head, the very ablest 
experts in the sciences of medicine, sur- 
gery, chemistry, physics, biology, bac- 
teriology, pharmacology, pharmacy, den- 
tistry, ete., and a concentrated, -united 
effort for a term of years is made by 
them against disease, singling out first 
the most important maladies such as 
cancer, tuberculosis, common cold, pneu- 
monia, etc., that success will result there- 
from. While very remarkable and most 
beneficial efforts have been made in the 
War against disease by our great medi- 
cal schools and endowed institutions, 
there has never been in any one place 
a combination and concentration of all 
the branches of. science, such as is con- 


templated in the National Institute of | 


Health. 
Cooperation is Objective. 

In our medical schools, hospitals, and 
health institutions of many kinds, pub- 
lic and private, constant work is in prog- 
ress and should be generously supported. 
but too often the workers are isolated and 
can devote only part time to research 
because of other duties. Too often the 
chemist needs the knowledge and tech- 
nique of the biologist, and equally often 
the biologist needs the chemist’s informa- 
tion and point of view. 

It is thought that liberal donations 
‘to assist in the support of the institute 
will be made by public-spirited citizens 
who desire to benefit their fellow man. 
Any such gifts will be held in trust by 
the Secretary of the Treasury, and the 
income thereof administered by the Sur- 
geon General solely for the purposes in- 
dicated in the bill, with all the safe- 
guards attendant upon Federal appro- 
priations. These donations must be ac- 
cepted by the Secretary “unconditionally 
for study, investigation, and research in 
problems of the diseases of man and 
matters pertaining thereto.” 

_A case in point is the Smithsonian In- 
sitution, which was established by a do- 
nation of $550,000 made by James Smith- 
son, an Englishman, in 1826, to the 
United States for the increase and diffu- 
sion of knowledge among men. The Smith- 
sonian Institution is one of the greatest 
research institutions in the world, and 
_ has been of incalculable value. How 

much good might have accrued had 
Smithson been able to make a similar 
donation for the purpose of preventing 
disease among men! Another case is a 
Federal statute passed several years ago 
authorizing the Library of Congress to 
accept donations, under which authority 
about $2,000,000 have been received, 

The system of fellowships for re- 
searchers of demonstrated proficiency 
is a most important. one. They would 
offer inducements and opportunity for 
those specially qualified for this line 
of research to serve their fellowmen in 
the most useful of all ways. More- 
over, the larger salaries permissible 
under this system would insure reten- 
tion of many high grade scientists who 
in the past have been lost to other in- 
stitutions by flattering financial offers. 

While it is contemplated that the bulk 
of this research work will be carried 
out in the laboratories in Washington, 
. nevertheless it is not so limited, for 

under the terms of the bill these “fel- 


lows” could be assigned to a definite | 
oblem in educational or endowed in- | 


ais in any other part of this or 
ountries, wh.rever it would be 
vantageous for the problem to 
ed upon. 
xistence of such fellowships will 
e attention of promising young 
id women to the desirability of 


The bill (H. R. 15340) continuing the 
life of the Federal Radio Commission 
for a year to March 16, 1930, agreed 


upon late February 5, was favorably re-! 


ported to the House by the Committce 
on Merchant Marine and Fisheries on 
February 6. The chairman of the Com- 
mittee, Representative White (Rep.), of 
Augusta, Me., stated orally February 
6 that while the prospect of enactment 
is speculative, he believed the bill would 
pass the House at this short session and 
| he hoped it would get through the Sen- 
ate before Congress adjourns. 

The fuli text of the Committee’s report 
follows: 


rine and Fisheries having had under con- 
\sideration H. R. 15340, a bill continuing 
\the powers and.authority of the Federal 
Radio Commission under the Radio Act 
\of 1927, and for other purposes, reports 
the same to the House with the recom- 
|mendation that the bill do pass. This 
|Committee action was by the unanimous 
|vote of all members present. 

The Federal Radio Commission was 
created by the Radio Act of 1927, which 
became law on February 23, 1927. By 
its terms original jurisdiction over the 
most important radio problems was con- 
ferred upon the Commission for one year 
from the date of its first meeting, which 
was held on March 15, 1927. By an Act 
approved March 28, 1928, this original 
authority of the Commission was ex- 
tended to March 16, 1929. 

In this 1928 legislation the period dur- 
ing which the members of the Commis- 
|sion should receive annual salaries was 
also extended to March 16, 1929; there 
was carried a limitation upon the terms 
of licenses which might be issued by the 
Commission; and there was the further 
provision that the terms of office of all 
Commissioners should expire on February 
23, 1929, and that Commissioners should 
thereafter be appointed for terms of the 
original statutory lengths. It is not 
necessary to refer to other matters cov- 
fered by the 1928 Act. 

It is important to note that the terms 
of the present Commissioners expire on 
the 23rd day of this month and that on 


authority of the Commission ceases. The 
pending bill deals with four matters 
only. 

Life of Commission 

| Extended by Bill 


First of all it again extends the orig- 
inal authority of the Commission for 
another year, that is, until March 16, 
| 1930. In the next place, the period in 
| which the annual salaries for the Com- 
| missioners may be paid, is extended a 
|like period of time. The act also again 
places a limitation upon the life of li- 
censes to be issued by the Commission 
prior to January, 1931. The fourth pro- 
posal in the bill is to give to the Com- 
mission authority to appoint a general 
counsel and to pay him a salary of $10,- 


of $7,500 per annum. 

Your Committee are of the opinion 
that we should again extend the original 
| authority of the Commission. Its mem- 
bers are intimately acquainted with the 


of frequencies. By the legislation of 


States. Following long study, and ex- 
haustive hearings, the new plan of dis- 
tribution of ~adio facilities was put into 
effect not yet three months ago. 


Many Problems Pending 
Decision by Commission 


tentative in character and must be sub- 
ject to change from time to time as 
experience develops defects in the plan 
or as opportunties for improvement pre- 
sent themselves. Your committee believes 
that the experience and knowledge gained 
by this Commission during the last three 
years and in particular during the latter 

months in perfecting the present broad- 
casting system should be further availed 
of. Within the past year has come a 
| new interest in point to point communi- 
| cation by short waves on this continent. 

The allocation of these waves involves 
|the determination of basic questions of 
policy and the assignment of a limited 
number of frequencies to an almost un- 
limited number of applicants. To these 
problems the attention of the Commis- 
sion has been directed. It seems to the 
Committee that here again are tasks 
which should continue to engage the 
thought and efforts of the Commission; 
that these responsibilities should not be 
transferred to a new authority. 

The Commission for nearly two years 
has been a party to negotiations carried 
on with the neighboring countries of 
Canada, Mexico and Cuba, with respect 
to the use by these nations and by the 
United States of the frequencies within 
both the broadcasting bands and the so- 
called continental point-to-point band. 
Within a month, members of our Com- 
mission have been in Canada in confer- 
ence with Canadian authorities on this 
subject. 

A failure to reach an agreeable under- 
standing with these nations would 
threaten the most efficient service in all. 
The Commission should be able to con- 
rage these conferences now in process. 
abandon them or to completely change 
the representatives of the 
States. 

The Committee directs attention to 
the fact that should we fail to pass this 
legislation we should be obliged (1) to 
build up in the Department of Commerce 
an organization comparable in numbers 





sion, or (2) the Secretary of Commerce 
would have nominal responsibility only. 
Without such an organization, he would 


Commission every problem of conse- 
quence and every matter of controversy. 


ity. 


counsel and capable 
perative. Litigation now in the courts 
goes to the very base of the 1927 radio 
law and indeed challenges the authority 
of Congress to legislate effectively upon 
this subject. There has been asserted 


equipping themselves for life “work in 


|plied science. 


A system of fellowships 
established by the Rockefeller Founda- 
tion in its war on hookworm was found 
to be very successful, 
great organization materially in bring- 
jing this disease under control. 


} 





The Committee on the Merchant Ma-; 


the 16th day of next month the original | 


000 per annum, and not to exceed three | 
assistants to such counsel at salaries | 


problems within the broadcasting band | 


last year there was forced a readjust- | 
ment of radio throughout the_ United | 


The set-up worked out is of necessity | 


is not the part of the wisdom to | 


United | 


of necessity be compelled to refer to the | 


If, therefore, the Commission must face | 
in turth the difficulties of radio regulation, | 
difficulties complex and ever changing, it | 
should be invested with original author- | 


The authority to employ a general | 
assistants is im- | 


and aided that | 


the doctrine of vested 
lengths arising from prior appropria- 
tion or prior use. If these contentions 
should prevail, the Congress would have 
lost the authority of regulation. The 
most eminent counsel in America are 
representing those testing or proposing 
to test this law and the rights of Con- 
gress. 

Your Committee feels strongly that 
the Government should have the best 
legal talent available at reasonable sal- 
aries. The amounts authorized are not 
large in view of the issues at stake. 

Your Committee commends this biil 
to the favorable consideration of the 
House. 

The full text of the 


rights in wave 


statute affected 


by section 1 of the pending bill is found | 


in section 5 of the Radio Act of 1927 
and is in the following words: 


“From and after one year after the} 


first meeting of the Commission created 
by this Act, all the powers and authority 
vested in the Commission under the 
terms of this Act except as to the re- 
vocation of licenses, shall be vested in 
and exercised by the Secretary of Com- 
merce.” 

The text of the statute affected by sec- 
tion 2 of the pending bill is found in 
section 3 of the Radio Act of 1927 and 


is in the following words: “The men- | 


bers of the Commission shall receive a 
compensation of $10,000 for the first 
year of their service, said year to date 
from the first meeting of said Commis- 
sion and thereafter a compensation of 
$30 per day for each day’s attendance 
upon sessions of the Commission, or 
while engaged upon work of the Com- 
|mission and while traveling to and from 
such sessions, and also their necessary 
traveling expenses.” 


The text of the statute affected by; 
of the pending bill is found in} 


> 


Section 3 
Section 9 of the Radio Act of 1927 and 
is in the following words: “No license 


granted for the operation of a broad- | 
for a longer | 


casting station shali be 
term than three years and _ no license 
so granted for any other 
tion shall be for a longer term than five 
years, and any license granted may be 
revoked as hereinafter provided.” 


and is in the following words: “The 
Commission may appoint a Secretary 
and such clerks, special counsel, ex- 


perts, examiners and other employes as! 
it may from time to time find necessary | 
for the proper performance of its duties | 


and as from time to time may be appro- 
priated for by Congress.” 


The full text of the radio bill as agreed | 


to by the Committee follows: 
A bill continuing the powers and au- 


(Continued on Page 10, Column 4.] 


Division of Control 


Over Radio Favored 


Transfer of Administrative | 


Functions Is Advocated 
At Hearing. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


| that the administrative activities must | 
| be expedited so as,to keep abreast of 


| the technical development. This coun- 
| try, he declared, “is about to come to a 
| very large number of international con- 


* . » | 
| troversies” growing out of the use of 


radio channels in all fields. These con- 
| troversies, he declared, will center 
|} around contentions that some countries 


are occupying too much of the limited | 


|number of channels in both radioteleg- 
| raphy and broadcasting, and that inter- 
ference is being caused by crowding on 
| some of the transoceanic wave lengths. 

| The urgent need for expediting the ad- 
|ministrative phases of radio, continued 
Colonel Davis, lies in the fact that other 
| countries are going ahead with the allo- 
|eation of radiotelegraph wave lengths 
| while the United States is behind, en- 
deavoring to clear up other radio mat- 
jters that have developed. Ther. when 
|a particular frequency is desired by the 
| United States, he declared, it will have 
;been allocated by some country which 
| will have precedence by virtue of prior 
| use “and there will be nothing left for us.” 
|Prior application probably will be the 
| only claim countenanced by the Interna- 
| tional Radiotelegraph Conference, he de- 
clared. 

Faced Difficult Task. 

| The Radio Commission, Colonel Davis 
| testified, has had “one of the most dif- 
| ficult and one of the hardest jobs that 
|anybody or any organization ever has 
confronted in the history of govern- 
ment.” It was put in charge of a new 
| art that is changing swiftly, he declared. 
| Describing the ramifications of radio, 
such as broadcasting and the various 
| branches of radio telegraphy, as well as 
visual broadcasting and facsimile trans- 
mission, Calonel Davis declared the laws 


class of sta- | 


The text of the statute affected by | 
Section 4 of the pending bill is found) 
in Section 3 of the Radio Act of 1927 


Seandlies of Wildlife Competition from Muscle Shoals Plant 


Resources and Assets 
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YEARLY 
INDEX 


Is Opposed by Producers of Fertilizers 


‘Of Forest Areas Urged Secretary-Treasurer of National Association Presents Ob- 


jections to Plan to Manufacture Nitrogen. 


Value of Animal and Bird 
| Life and Need of Develop- 
ment for Future 
Emphasized. 


| 
| 
| 


|recognize the vaiue of animal and bird 
\life as natural assets and will consider 


jthe planting of trees and shrubs to pro- | 


|vide food for wild life, Paul G. Reding- 
ton of the Department of Agriculture 
stated in a recent address. The full text 
'of a summary of the address, just made 
| public by the Department of Agriculture, 
follows: 

“Specialized lines of production should 
| supplement current practices and add to 
|the recreational and monetary values of 
lands so used, by increasing materially 


The lease embodied in a bill (H. R. 
8305) for the rental of Muscle Shoals 


cent of those materials coming from 


porject has been drafted on the theory|Germany and France. 


| pany has been 


drafted on the _ theory 


| Faetors that enter into the difficulty 


that the company would not guarantee to/of teaching farmers to purchase a fer- 
| spend $10,000,000 but would agree to! tilizer with a high percentage of plant 


| produce 40,000, tons of fixed 


leoncentration fertilizers is not known 
|for all soils, and that the meens of dis- 


Beli, testifying before the House Com-|tribution are not adapted to placing large 


mittee on Military Affairs, 


| Association, told the Committee that the 
; development of Muscle Shoals for fer- 
| tilizer production would come into con- 
| flict primarily with private producers 
|of sulphate of ammonia, whose Output was 
| 150,000 tons in 1918 and 750,000 tons 
{in 1927. The witness testified that the 
proposition would also come into conflict 
with the growing production of synthetic 


| Charles J. Brand, executive secretary | 
|and treasurer of the National Fertilizer 


‘quantities of fertilizer. 

“Does the new recapture clause make 
ithe new offer less objectionable to the 
fertilizer industry?” Chairman Morin 
lasked. 

| Mr. Brand said he could see no bear- 
ing of the clause on an industry with a 
subsidized company in the field. It is 


‘Loans to Brokers 


| 
| 


[procurement of potash salts, over 70 per Expansion 


2 oo | nitrogen |food, he said, are that the effect of high | 
Practical forestry wili more and more ; annually, it was stated, February 6 by 
| the president of the company, W. B. 


: sition to set 
| security speculation or values. 


j|questionable, he stated, if the Govern- | 


jment could procure the necessary cash 
in time to make the clause operable. 
| Mx. Bell said that under the terms of 


| the food and fur supply and affording the |ammonia, cotton and cottonseed, fish)the lease the Government would be obli- 


| spiritual uplift that comes from contacts 
| with wild life in the open. Astan aid to 
|}such developments Mr. Redington spoke 
|with approval of the recently enacted 
| McSweeney-McNary bill, which includes 
iin its program of forest research the 
lstudy of the wild-life resources and 
| problems of forested areas. 
| Discusses Drainage Proposals. 

| Discussing the development of water 
areas including swamps and lakes. Mr. 
Redington expressed disapproval of 
many extensive drainage proposals and 
cited numerous instances in which lands 
now in swamp were more valuable than 
cultivated acreage near by. He mentioned 
the Suisun marches in Solano County, 
‘California, mostly in possession of 
private shooting clubs, and “valued at 
|far beyond what they would be if used 
for grazing or agriculture.” He also 
mentioned areas in Orange and southern 
Los Angeles Counties, where artificial 
ponds have been created, supplied from 
artesian wells designed to flood dry 
lands and create shooting areas, thus 
adding greatly to their value. Another 
area where increase in waterfowl has 
led to increasing land valuations, said 
Mr. Redington, is along the Potomac 
River and parts of the Chesapeake Bay, 
where in suitable places the values have 
enhanced 300 to 400 per cent in recent 
years. 

Importance of Fur Bearers. 

The fact that the Mississippi Valley 
furnishes so large a part of the $60,000,- 
/000 annual fur crop, the speaker said, 
“suggests” the importance of giving 
more adequate attention to the produc- 
tion on upland areas of valuable fur 
bearers.” Many areas in the vicinity of 
ithe Great Lakes have proved valuable 
as fur farms, and one Wisconsin fur 
farmer recently made a shipment of pelts 
i} valued at more than $1,000,000. Fish 
production and fur farming, he ex- 
plained, can often be carried on together. 

Full development of the game possi- 
bilities of the forests, said Mr. Reding- 
ton, involves many proklems. Big game 


too rapidly, to the detriment of trees and 
forage and livestock production, and un- 
| til forests were so injured that the game 
starved. However, under wise manage- 
ment, game can add materially to the 
| economic production of the forests. Wise 
| management will require research and 
| experimentation and will demand the 
| control of such destructive species as 
| porcupines, woodchucks, and other ro- 
dents, wolves and coyotes, and certain 
birds of prey. 
Improvement of Species. 


out the possibilities of improving wild 
| life species to make them more adapta- 
| ble to economic and recreational uses. 
| “Most remarkable results have been 
accomplished by, such efforts in improv- 
ing strains of wheat, corn, and oats. 
The question that should be considered 
is whether nature has done all that can 
be done in the development or improve- 
ment of our native wild life species. 
Little has as yet been undertaken in the 
way of experimental investigations en- 
ploying modern methods designed to 
bring about improved strains of game 
and fur-bearing animals. Hence we are 
not in position to say to what extent it 
might be possible to stock or restock 
areas suited for the production of these 
forms with varieties that might prove 
hardier and more adaptable. It is possi- 
ble that such animals might be made 
more attractive for the chase or the 
table, or more valuable for their fur. 

“We have a vast natural resource in 
our wild life that has been exploited all 
too long, and now, by research, control, 
conservation, and production it must be 
developed to the fullest practicable ex- 
tent. Only as we remember that we are 
only trustees, not owners in fee, of this 
important national asset, can we pass on 
this heritage or its equivalent to those 
who come after us.” 





| The President's 


. at the Executive Offices 
February 6, 1929. 


| governing each of these phases should | 


|be different. Radio, he declared, is a 
| subject that has many phases, the rules 
|}and regulations governing each of which 
| should be different. 

| With the rapid progress of radio, the 
| Radio Commission at the end of its 
second year of existence “finds _ itself 
| just as far behind as it was at the end 
| of the first,” said the witness, “I be- 
| lieve that the Commission will find itself 
| further and further behind, because of 


the inevitable progress of the art. Radio | 
\is not stable and the problems of last | 
and in duties with that of the Commis- | year are not those of today, and those | 
| of today will not be those of tomorrow.” | 


Advises Federal Control, 


of Montana, Colonel Davis declared that 
|/in most other countries the governments 
exercise “every marked” control over 
radio. In the United States, he stated, 
“government control of radio should not 
be avoided but should be sought. 
Questions respecting litigation involv- 
ing the R. C. A. were raised by several 
Committee members. Senator Wheeler 
asked whether there was any litigation 
| pending before the Department of Jus- 
| tice, and Colonel Davis replied, that to 
his knowledge there was not, but re- 
lated the Federal Trade Commission case 


| involving alleged violation of the anti- | 
=| trust laws which recently was dismissed. 
| Senator Dill said that the Department | 
this most important of all fields of ap- | 


of Justice now is considering the ques- 
tion as to whether or not it should brine 


a suit “to dissolve the Radio Corporation” | 


because of charges that it is “a trust.” 
Colonel Davis declared he had heard 
“hearsay evidence” to this effect but was 
| not officially cognizant of it, 


Replying to Senator Wheeler (Dem.), | 


10:30 a. m.—Representative Wallace 
H. White, Jr., of Lewiston, Maine, called 
to discuss with the President the status 

|of pending legislation extending the life 
lof the Federal Radio Commission for 
| another year from March 15. 
10:45 a. m—Senator Tasker L. Oddie, 
|of Nevada, and Representative Don B. 
| Colton, of Vernal, Utah, called to ascer- 
| tain the President’s attitude toward the 
| pending Senate bill (S. 4501) providing 
for the construction of roads through 
unappropriated publie lands in the West. 
11:30 a. m—Senator Earle B. May- 
| field, of Texas, and Representative C. B. 
| Hudspeth, of El Paso, Texas, called to 


| invite the President to attend the annual 
meeting of the West Texas Chamber of 
Commerce to be held at El Paso in May. 
11:15 a. m—C. C. Teague, president 
|/of the California Fruit Growers Asso- 
ciation, called to discuss the agricultural 
situation with the President. 
11:30 a. m.—Chester H. Gray, Wash- 
ington representative of the American 
Farm Bureau Federation, and Fred 
; Brenckman, Wasihngton representative 
of the National Grange, called to rec- 
ommend to the President thé appointment 
of Harry C. Butcher, of Iowa, now pub- 
licity director of the National Fertilizer 
Association, to be a member of the Fed- 
eral Radio Commission, to represent ag- 
riculture. 

11:45 a. m.—R. M. Angell, of Roanoke, 
Va., called to pay his respects to the 
| President. 

Remainder of day—Engaged with sec- 
retarial staff and in answering mail 
correspondence, 


\ 


mi: 


in some areas has frequently multiplied | 


In conclusion. Mr. Redington pointed | 


Day i 


scrap, products of such plants as the Mil- 
;} waukee sewage plants, and 
| scrap and hoof and bone meal. 

The Nation was short about 100,000 
tons of nitrogen in 1918, he said. Pro- 
duction is now almost sufficient to cover 
{our domestic needs for a major war, Mr. 
| Brand testified. 

The freight structure is such, he said, 
that the cheap production of fertilizer 
at Muscle Shoals would tend to a dis- 
crimination against farmers who use fer- 
tilizer and live at a distance from that 
source of supply. 
| Muscle Shoals, Mr. Brand stated, has 
|no inherent advantage over other points 
for the manufacture of fertilizer. He said 
that it has no particular advantage for 


Arguments in Baking 
Powder Case Conelude 


Trade Commission Takes Un- 
fair Practice Complaint 
Under Advisement. 


Members of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission on February 6 took under ad- 
visement the case of the Commission 
against the Calumet Baking Powder 
Company of Chicago, Ill., charged with 
using unfair trade practices, after the 
presentation of final arguments by 
counsel, 

The case has been pending since the 
first complaint was issued February 26 
1924, charging that the respondent made 
use of a 


competitors as “cheap,” “inferior,” and 
“adulterated.” 

_ The practice complained of consisted 
in placing the respondent’s product in a 


ina foamy mixture rising to the top of 


according to the complaint, that the 
product was pure and good. Sales agents 


complaint, would then make the same 
test in various competitors’ products, 
and these latter would not react in the 
same way as did the Calumet powder. 





The counsel for the Commission was| 


Richard P. Whiteley. 
Counsel for the Commission claimed 


that the presence of the white of anegg! 
respondent’s ; 


or of egg albumen in the 
product was the cause of the foaming, 
and was no more an indication of the 
| Superiority of the respondent’s product 
over its Competitors than was the ab- 


sence of the foaming an indication that, 
the competitors manufactured an adul-} 


terated, inferior, or cheap baking powder, 


Hour by Hour 


February 6, 1929. 


| Congress 


Senate 

12m. to 1 p, m—Debated War De- 
partment appropriation bill. 

1 p.m. to 2 p. m—Continued debate 
on War Department appropriation bill. 

2 p.m. to 3 p. m—Continued debate 
on War Department appropriation bill. 

3 p.m. to 4 p, m—Continued debate 
on War Department appropriation bill. 


eration of the War Department appro- 
priation bill. 

5 p.m. to 5:48 p. m—Continued de- 
bate on War Department appropriation 
bill; adopted a resolution providing for 
an investigation of Shipping Board's 
proposed sale of the United States Lines. 

5:48 p. ma.—Adjourned until noon Feb- 
ruary 7. 

House 

12m. to 1 p, m—Considered bills on 
Wednesday calendar. Passed H. R. 
15092, authorizing appropriation to pay 


|| half the cost of a bridge on Soboba In- 
'|dian reservation, Calif. 


1p. m. to 2 p, m—Discussed bill re- 
lating to division of funds of Osage 
| Indians. 

2p. m. to 3 p. m—Continued discus- 
sion of Osage Indian funds. 

3 p.m. to 4 p, m—Continued discus- 
sion of Osage bill. 

4p, m. to 5:02 p. m—Continued con- 
sideration of bills on the calendar. 

5:02 Dp. m.— Adjourned until noon Feb- 
ruary 7. 


Committee Meetings 


of the 


Senate and House 
February 7, 1929. 





Senate 

Public Lands, executive, bills on the 
calendar, 2:30 p, m. 

Agriculture, hearing on proposed 
amendment to the Pure Food and Drugs 
Act, 10:30 a. m. 

Education and Labor, subcommittee on 
unemployment, 10:30 a. m. 

House 

Appropriations, executive, subcommit- 
| tee on Legislative and Second Deficiency 
Bill, 10:30 a. m. 

Military Affairs, 
Shoals, 10:30 a, m. 
| Ways and Means, hearing, tariff on 
wool, 10 a. m, 
| Expenditures, hearing, 
1 10:30 a. m. 
| Interstate Commerce, 


hearing, Muscle 
veterans’, 


Motor Bus bill, 
10 a, m. 


leather | 


so-called water-glass test in} 
such amanmner as to term the products of; 


glass and pouring in water. This resulted: 


the glass, amd was designed to indicate,| b 


of the respondents, according to the} 


4p.m. to 5 p. m—Continued consid- | 


|gated to complete construction of Dam 
and some addi- 
He 


INo. 3 and Cove Creek, 
|tional installations at Dam No. 2. 
said 
jernment, in his opinion, would be about 


| $60,000,000, that there were some esti- 
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To Be Restricted 
By Reserve Board 


of Credits for 
Speculation Said to 
Threaten Detrimental 
\ Effects on Business. 


[(Continzed from Page 7.9 
business interest, as an aggravation oy 
these conditions may be expected to have 
detrimental effects on business amd may 
impair its future. 

The Federal Reserve Board neither 
assumes the rig-ht nor has it any dispo- 
itself up as an arbiter of 
It is, 
business to see to it that 
the Federal 2eserve banks function as 
effectively as conditions will permit. 
When it finds that conditions are arising 
which obstruct Federal reserve banks in 
the effective Gischarge of their function 
of so managing: the credit facilities of 


however, its 


| the Federal Reserve System as to accom- 


that the expenditure of the Gov- |} 
| and effective 


j|mates that indicated an expenditure of | 


|about $75,000,000, 

| Chairman Morin asked the 
whether there was any thought in the 
‘minds of counsel for the American Cy- 
janamid Company that the Government 


j\dam at Cove Creek. 


Mr. Bell replied 
|that there was not, 


explaining that it 
of the Congress over inland navigation 
|} would empower it to act. 


Process of | Treating 
Steel Shown in Film 


: Working of Metal by Appli- 
| cation of Heat Ilustrated 
| In Pictures. 





A film depicting the heat treatment 
of steel has been produced by the Bu- 
reau of Mines of the Department of 
Commerce in cooperation with a large 
automobile manufacturing concern, the 
Department has just announced in a 
statement which follows in full text: 


“The Heat Treatment of Steel” is the 
subject of the latest addition to the 
library of educational motion-picture 
\films produced by the Department of 
Commerce for the visualization of the 
mineral industries of the country. The 


the United States Bureau of Mines, in 
|! cooperation with one of the large auto- 
mobile manufacturing companies. It is 
brought out that some 1,475 separate 
steel parts of a typical automobile must 
e given special heat treatment, illus- 
trating forcibly the importance of this 
|process in the automotive manufactur- 
ing industry. 


Dependability of. Cars Improved. 


The film begins with a few scenes il- 
|lustrating the early days of motoring 
and recalls to mind the fact that the au- 
tomobiles of the nineties were extremely 
uncertain quantities as compared with 
the dependable and efficient motor cars 
of today, which the heat-treatment proc- 
ess has helped to make possible. 

The old-time methods of tempering 
steel, with anvil and forge, when the 
color of the metal alone indicated the 
degree of tempering, are shown. Then 
in contrast, the various steps in the 
modern methods of heat treatment, 
utilizing specially designed furnaces 
subject to the uimost precision of con- 
jtrol, are illustrated. The heat treatment 
of steel, it is pointed out, is the process 
of so heating and cooling the metal as 
'to intensify the hardness, toughness or 
flexibility of the steel. 

It is shown how the furnaces are 
heated by crude oil wnder pressure, con- 
| stituting a baking process with the source 
'of the heat away from the metal. The 
‘use of extremely delicate electrical tem- 
perature indicators, or pyrometers, for 
\the automatic regulation of the high 
[temperatures is visualized, Other scenes 
|show the cooling of the heat-treated 
parts in an oil bath, composed of 4,000 
gallons of special, expensive oil kept in 
constant circulation. 








' 


| Forging of Axles Shown. 

' ‘The various steps in the forgings of 
|the front axle of am automobile are de- 
| picted, from the time that the chemist 
‘analyzes the steel for the carbon con- 
tent which determines the extent of heat 
| treatment required. Microscopic 
| parisons of the steel before and aftex its 
subjection to the heat-treatment process 


are shown, The process of surface har-| 
'dening of the steel parts is also depicted. 
arious processes of physically testing | 


y 


the heat-treated steel are illustrated. 

| Copies of this filma, ‘The Heat Treat- 
;ment of Steel,” are mow available for ex- 
hibition by educational 


Applications for the 
be 
Pittsburgh Experiment Station of 
United States Bureau of Mines, 


ibe interested. 
'of the film should 


use 
| 
| 
‘is expected to pay the cost of transporta- 
; tion both ways. 


Conference on Employment 


Held by Box-board Trade 


Representatives of the box-board in- 
dustry were in conference on February 
6 with representatives of the Depart- 


ment of Labor, including the Secretary | 


| of Labor, James J. Davis, and the Com- 
missioner of Labor Statistics, Ethelbert 
Stewart, in an effort to get the industry 
to 
| ** Washington Agreement” of 1924, which 


| called for a three-tour system of eight | 


‘hours per day, with Saturdays for re- 
Pairs and maintenance and elimination 
‘of Sunday work. 
| outcome of the conference will be 
Soon, it was indicated. 
The meeting followed a conference 
held on February 5 at the Department 
of the Interior building between the box- 
| board manufacturers of the country 
| and officials of the Department of Labor, 
!a further agreement on the part of the 
| box-board industry to abide as a umit by 
| the “Washington Agreement.” Secretary 
Davis in anaddress at the conference as- 
| Serted that a minority of the industry 
had failed to live up to the agreement. 


witness | 


|would be restrained from completing the | 


was their judgment that the authority | 


| 


filma was made, under the supervision of | 


com-| 


addressed to the} 
the | 
Pitts- | 
burgh, Pa. No charge is made for the} 
use of the film, although the exhibitor! . 


conform as @ whole to the so-called | 


A statement as to the} 
made | 


| called for the purpose of bringing about | 


modate commerce and business, it is its 
duty to inquire into them and to take 
such measures as may be deemed suitable 
in the circumstances to 
correct them; which, in the immediate 
situation, means to restrain the use, 
either directly or indirectly, of Federal 
reserve credit facilities in aid of the 
growth of speculative credit. 


Positiom of Board Stated. ° 


In this connection, the Federal Reserve 
Board, under date of February 2, ad- 
dressed a letter to the Federal reserve 
banks, which contains a fuller statement 
of its positiom. 

“The firming: tendencies of the money 
market which have been in evidence since 
the beginning of the year—contrary to 
the usual tremad at this season——make it 
incumbent upon the Federal reserve 
banks to give constant and close atten- 
tion to the situation in order that no in- 
fluence adverse to the trade and indus- 
try of the country shall be exercised by 
the trend of money conditions, beyond 
what may develop as inevitable. 

“The extraordinary absorption of funds 
in speculative security loans which has 
characterized the credit movement dur- 
ing the past year or more, im the judg- 
ment of the Federal Reserve Board, de- 


serves particular attention Lest it be- . 


come a decisive factor working toward & 
still further firming of money rates to 
the prejudice of the country’s commer- 
cial interests- 

Credits Ample For Commerce. 

“The resources of the Federal Reserve 
System are ample for meeting the 
growth of the country’s commercial needs 
for credit, prowided they are competently 
administered and protected am@ainst seep- 
age into uses not contemplated by the 
Federal Reserve Act. 

“The Federal Reserve Act does not, 
in the opinion of the Federal Reserve 
Board, contemplate the use of the re- 
sources of the Federal reserve banks for 
the creation or extension of speculative 
credit. A member bank is not within its 
reasonable claims for rediseount facili- 
ties at its Bederal Reserve bank when 
it borrows either for the purpose of 
making speculative loans or for the pur- 
pose of maimtaining speculative loans, 

“The Board has no disposition to as- 
sume authority to interfere with the 
loan practices of member banks so long 
as they do mot involve the Federal re- 
| serve banks. It has, hwever, a grave 
responsibilityy -whenever there is evidence 
that member banks are maintaining 
speculative security loans with the aid 
of Federal weserve credit. Woen such 
is the case the Federal reserwe bank be- 
comes either- a contributing or a sustain- 
ing factor im the current volume of 
speculative security credit. This is not 
in harmony -with the intent of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Act nor is it conducive to 
the wholesome operation of the banking 
and credit system of the country.” 


Action. to Be Sought 
On Prohibition Funds 


Senator Harris to Continue Ef- 
forts for Appropriation. 


Senator Harris (Dem.), of Georgia, on 
February 6 amnounced that he will con- 
tinue his eff€orts to obtain larger appro- 
priations fox prohibition enforcement re- 
gardless of the fate of the $24,000,000 
item for that purpose in the first de- 
ficiency appropriation bill (HY. R, 15848) 
now in conference. Senator Harris is the 


|author of the Senate amendment to the 


bill which wesulted in the 
the $24,000,000 item. 
Senator Harris declared if the. $24,- 
000,000 is stricken from the bill without 
an opportunity being given for the 
House of Representatives to vote di- 
rectly on the amendment, or if the bill 
is allowed to die in conference he will 
offer the same amendment to the second 
deficiency appropriation bill when it 
comes before the Senate later in the ses- 
jsion. He will continue to offer this 


insertion of 





ucE | institutions, | amendment until he obtains action on it 
churches, clubs, civic, business and mnili-| by both houses of Congress, he said, 
tary organizations, and others who may} 


Committee Favors Changes 
In Naval Promotion System 


[Coretinued from Page 1.] 

is in ordexr to adjust the @rades to the 
changed characteristics of the presente 
jday Navy, which is composed of a pro- 
| portionately larger number of small ves- 
sels than that of 1916 whem the existing 
percentage distribution of Offieers in the 
several grades was established. No in- 
| crease Whatsoever is made jn the total 
;number of officers allowed the Navy by 
existing law. 

(c) Assurance to all officers who pass 
regularly through the lower grades that 
they will be afforded opportunity for 
selection before becoming Subject to re- 
| tirement because of any possible stagna- 
tion of promotion. 

(d) Protection of the interests of the 
large group of war-time officers who 
were in 1920 amalgamated with the 
jreguar Navy. 

(e) Increased regularity of the num- 
ber of selections for promotion to each 
grade annually, without increasing, how- 
ever, the actual number of promotions, 
| which remains subject to the occurrence 
of actual vacancies in grades above. 

(f) Insurance against excessive num- 
bers of foreed retirements in any one 
year. These last two, Combined, re- 
|move to a larger degree the present ad- 
verse cormditions affecting officers in 
congested groups, or “humps,” in the 
Navy list, and give such officers more 
equality of opportunity with their fellow 
officers mot within the “hwmaps.” 
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General Steadiness 
Shown by Markets 
For Farm Products 


High Levels of January Main- 
tained According to Week- 
ly Review of Agrie=11- 
tural Prices. 








Prices of most farm products have | 
been fairly well sustained at the gen- 
erally higher levels reached last. month, | 
and weather changes and increasing sup-| 
plies have bréught some unsettlement 
in grain, feeds, potatocs, butter and eggs. 
The full text of the statement follows: 

The setback in cattle prices was 
shared slightly by the lamb market but | 
hogs still sold near recent tops. Cotton | 
and wool markets have not changed | 
much for a month past. atl 

Larger offerings of new Aregentine 
wheat, together with large stocks still 
available in the principal exporting coun- 
tries, were weakening factors in the 
wheat market early in the month. Un- 
certainty as to the damage caused by 
prevailing cold weather in the winter 
wheat areas, together with reported de- | 
ficiency of soil moisture in the spring 
wheat territory both in the United; 
States and Canada which threatens un- 
favorable seeding conditions in the spring 
gave the domestic wheat market some 
independent strength. _ Rye was lower 
with wheat, but flax prices continued to 
advance With crushers active buyers of | 
the small domestic offerings. 

Feed Markets Steady. 

Feed markets were about steady, re- 
flecting the preceding firmness in the 
grain markets and heavier livestock feed-| 
ing. General and heavy feeding of live-| 
stock appeared necessary in the Northern 
Great Plains and Rocky Mountain re-| 

ns. 
iw markets were generally firm, | 
particularly in the principal distributing 


area, where unusually cold weather 
resulted in an -active demand for all 
good quality hay. Prairie markets | 


shared in the strength of other hays 
and prices were firm with demand some- 
what improved because of the scarcity 
of good quality hay of other types. 

Items tending to weaken the cattle 
market in early February were a very 
sluggish dressed beef trade; too many 
cattle and too large a proportion of 
weighty kinds; uneven receipts during 
the week, due in part to bad weather, 
and a narrow shipping demand. Trade 
indications are that the outlook for the 
immediate future is not favorable, and a 
set of uneven markets are in sight for 
the rest of the month. Some finishers 
took their cattle back for another turn 
on feed, rather than accept existing 
prices. ; ; z 

Unusually wide fluctuations still fea- 
tured the Chicago hog market the first 
part of February. Heavy snows and icy 
roads interfered with shipments. 

Lamb Prices Reduced. 

Increased supplies of lambs early in 
the month enabled buyers to force prices 
a little lower, and the weaker dressed | 
lamb market was a factor in curtailing 
shipping orders. Feeding lamb prices 
have shown little change. : 

A moderate volume of business was 
transacted in the Boston wool market, 
although the lower prices and weaker 
tendency at the close of the London 
sales were reflected by a more cautious 
attitude on the part of buyers of do- 
mestie fine wools, 

Price changes in the cotton market so 
far this month have not been very im- 
portant, Demand from both domestic and 
foreign markets rather indifferent | 
with comparatively small turnover. Some | 
reports indicated spinners were not In 
the market excepting for cotton to fill 
immediate needs. Notwithstanding the} 
dull demand, the basis for both short and 
premium staple cottons w as reported ad- 
vanced, There has been so far this season } 
a firm demand for cotton of 15-16 to 1} 
1-32 inch staple which has been reflected | 
in higher prices received by growers in| 
localities regularly producing cotton oi 
such lengths. Exports for the week ended } 








1S 





against 182,274 bales a year ago. 
Butter Market Was Firm. 

The butter market in early February | 
appeared to be well maintained and in a} 
firm position. Light arrivals were quite 
readily absorbed, and all markets except 
Philadelphia reported a fairly close clear- 
ance of stocks. The cold and ice-covered | 
roads have undoubtedly curtailed deliv- | 
eries of cream to the factories and, in 
the opinion of many operators, the severe 
weather has reduced milk production con- 
siderably. Low-priced cheese is discour- 
aging deliveries of milk to cheese facto- 
ries and encouraging deliveries to butter 
factories. i 

The egz market situation appears nerv- 
ous and unsettled, with buyers holding 
off as much as possible in anticipation 
of price declines. The uncertain trend 
shown by sales for future delivery was 
further evidence of this nervousness. 

The poultry markets have continued 
fairly steady, and there seems to have 
been no change in the general situation 
which has been prevailing for several 
months. Live and dressed poultry re- 
ceipts at New York are lighter than a 
vear continuing the trend seen 
through most of 1928. 

The Federal Outlook report for poultry 
and eggs in 1929 stated that the favor- 
able prices for poultry might reasonably 
be expected to continue for the first six 
months of the year, with the price trend 
after that dependent on the number of 
chicks raised this coming spring, and the 
reaction of demand when these new sup- 
plies become available for the market. 

Carlot movement of old cabbage is de- 
ereasing week by week and is less than 
during the same period last winter. New 


| 


ago 
ago, 


York shipped only 125 and Wisconsin 
45. Shippers in western New York were 


getting $38@40 per ton bulk, or $38@43 | 
for sacked stock. Buyers in southeastern | 


Wisconsin were offering $32. Shippers 
in the Rio Grande Valey of Texas are 
getting $22.50 per ton or $1.40@1.50 per 
barrel crate. 

The potato. situation shows little 
change, except a slight weakening in the 
important producing districts. The Chi- 
eago carlot market was nearly steady. 
Lettuce continues its downward price 
trend, as shipments from Imperial Val- 


ley of California increased. 
Movement of Florida celery is more | 

active with less from California. The 

spinach market is dull and weak, Im- 


ports of onions showeu further decrease. 
The imported stock, whether from Hol- 
land, Italy or Hungary, was selling in 
city markets at $5 to $5.50 per sack of 
about 110 pounds. Total onion ship- 
ments have decreased slightly. A fairly 
large crop of Egyptian onions is reported. 
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Crop Conditions 





Weekly Index of Business Prepared by the Department of Commerce | 





WEEKLY AVERAGE , 1923— 1925» INCLUSIVE = 100 ecesecceee 1928. 
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ip Agreements 
Are Given Approval 
Lines Arrange for Cooperative 
Freight Handling. 


Sh 





Six rate conference agreements 
water carriers have just been approved 
by the Shipping Board. The 
ments were filed pursuant to the terms 
of section 15 of the Shipping Act. The 
full text of the agreements follows: 

The following agreements filed in ac- 
cordance with Section 15 of the Shipping 
Act were approved by the 
Board as follows: 

Bull Insular Line, Inc., 
America Line: Arrangement 


from Rotterdam to San Juan and other 









! 
| 
| 
| 





for! merce stated February 6. 
February 1 amounted to 167,100 bales,/the cooperative handling of freight by|the statement in full text: 


| 


Shipping! markedly; in 1927 output was only 45,- 


with Holland} 62,000 in 1924. 


| 


COTTON PRICE MI 















Automobile Competing | 
With Bicycle in Denmark 


The American automobile is develop- 
ing into a strong competitor of 
bicycle in Denmark, so poputar in that 
country because of the level character 
of the land, the Department of Com- 
Following is 


| 
| 
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Is Defined in Ruling 


finished After Importation. 


New York, Feb. 6. 
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the Refund Denied on Dresses Re- ‘bution of taxes. 
an 
; schools are not as local in character as} 
| 

!is commonly supposed. 
A decision in which! migration of young people from farms to 
ithe drawback regulations of the Treas-' cities, and of the movement of popula- 
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|Extend to Ohio Valley 


AvTHORIZED STATEMENTS ONLY Are Prrsenrep Here, Berta 
PusLIsHED Without ComMENT By THs Unitev States Daly 














Agriculture 





‘Cold W eather Hampers Farm Operations 


And Injures Winter 





Grains in Some Areas 


Snows Necessitate Heavy Feeding of Livestock and Rains 
In South Retard Outside Work. 





Although temperatures moderated 
somewhat in the Great Plains States in 
the last week, the weather remained 
rather cold over the eastern section of 
| the country, and work on the farms was, 
|hindered, the Weather Bureau stated, 
| February 6 in its weekly review of 
| weather and crop conditions. 
| The full text of the Bureau’s statement 
follows: 
| A depression of slight intensity was. 
central over Colorado January 30, and 
|by the succeeding morning had moved! 
south to extreme southern Texas; there; 
was little or no precipitation attending 
|this “low.” High pressure and rather 
cold weather for the season dominated 
practically the entire country east of 
| the Rocky Mountains for the balance of 
, the week, though there was some modera- ' 
j tion of, the cold on February 1-2 in the 
/northern Great Plains area. Precipita- 
| tion was generally scattered and, except} 
‘for some locally heavy rains or snows! 
|in the Pacific Coast States where meas- 
j}ureable amounts were reported every 
day of the week, the falls were mostly 
light, although rather widespread in some, 
|central sections on a few days. 

The week in general was again abnor- | 
mally cold in the northwestern border! 
| States, and also in practically all sections , 
east of the Rocky Mountains. In the: 





| 


tana, and eastern Washington the weekly | 
mean temperatures were 12 degrees to} 
more than 20 degrees below normal... 
Throughout the interior of the central: 
and eastern portions of the country they | 
were generally from 6 degrees to 15 de- 
grees below, but along the extreme north- 
ern border and in more southern districts 
the minus departures of temperature | 
were smaller. In the far Southwest, and| 
quite generally in the Great Basin, the! 
reaction to warmer weather brought the. 
average temperature to considerably; 
above normal, with large areas having | 
from 4 degrees to 7 degrees of excess. | 


Sub-zero Temperatures 


Early in the week minimum tempera-| 
tures were again very low in Central-; 
Northern States between the Lake region 
and Rocky Mountains, the lowest re- 
ported from first-order stations ranging! 
from 16 degrees to as much as 36 degrees | 
below zero. Subzero temperatures ex-' 
tended also into the Ohio Valley and 
central Appalachian Mountains and to! 


the westward as far south as northern| 





BOND PRICES 
Maas 














ed 
As Unfair to Farm Owners 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
Rural schools afford 
example of this problem. These 


By reason of the 


In the last five years the number of |¥Ury Department was in issue, has just; tion from one section of the country to 


cycles, whose number is estimated 


1,250,000, about one to every three in-| of the collector at this port in refusing} 


habitants, have been falling off. 


Bicycie production has fallen off 


| 
000, compared with 53,000 in 1926 and 
Imports of bicycles have } 


covering remained steady, however, at about 45,- | 
| movement of shipments of general cargo! 000 annually. 


Autobus lines, which follow the routes 


Porto Rican ports and apportioning the| generally used by bicycle riders, are also | 


three-sevenths to the Holland American 
Line and four-sevenths to the Bull In- 


transhipment at New York out of its 
proportion, 

Bull Insular Line, Inc., with Scanda- 
navian American Line: Through billing 
arrangement in respect to shipments 
from Copenhagen to San Juan and other | 
Porto Rica ports via New York; the! 
transatlantic carrier to receive three-| 
sevenths of the through rates, which are! 
to be based on the direct line rates, and 
' Bull Insular four-sevenths, the latter to 
absorb cost of transshipment. 

The New York & Porto Rico S. S. Co. 
with Prince Line: Arrangement cover- 
‘ing through movement of jerked beef 
and canned beef from Montevideo an 
Buenos Aires to Porto Rico and appor- 
{tioning the through rates, established by 
the initial carriers, on the basis of 60 
|per cent to the originating carrier and 





40 per cent to the delivering line after|minion Bureau of Statistices at 617,-' 


| deduction of customs entries and transfer: 
| charges 
| proportion to 
| $4.50 per long ton. 


with Linea Sud-Americana: The terms 
|and conditions of this agreement are 
| identical with those of Agreement No. 
803 between The New York & Porto Rico 
| Steamship Company and Prince Line. 

Bull Insular Line, Inc., with Anchor 
Line: Through billing arangement pro- 
| viding for through movement of ship- 
ments from Glasgow to San Juan and 
other Porto Rican ports, and apportion- 
ing the through rates, which are to be 
based on direct line rates, in the ratio 
|of three-sevenths to Anchor Line and 
| four-sevenths to Bull Insular Line, the 
latter to absorb cost of transshipment at 
New York. 

Bull Insular Line, Inc., with Compagnie 
Generale Transatlantique: Arrangements 
covering through movement of shipments 
}of general cargo from Bordeaux to San 
Juan and other Porto Rican ports, with 
transshipment at New York. The 


'through rates, which are to be based on] declared making inroads on the popu- 
lthe direct line rates, on the basis of} larity of the bicyele. 


j 
| 


'sular Line, the latter to absorb cost of | 


| 


}ment of Commerce. 
d! statement, 
‘follows in full text: 


| 


Output of Petroleum 
In Canada Expand 


5 


| Gain of 138,000 Barrels Re- 


corded Last Year Over 1927. 


Canada’s petroleum production in 


| 1928 was 617,600 barrels containing 42 | 


American gallons, compared with a pro- 


;duction of 479,503 barrels in 1927, the 
| Commercial 


Attache at Ottawa, Lynn 
W. Meekins, has repcrted to the Depart- 
The Department’s 
made public February 6, 

Production of crude petrolem in 
Canada was highter in 1928. The out- 
put is provisionally estimated by the Do- 


600 barrels containing 35 Imperial gal- 


; few York, with a minimum|l/ons or 42 United States gallons each 
at Ne ra ae of| Valued at $2,043,000. Commercial At- 
: j;tacme Lynn W. Meekins, Ottawa, re- 
The New York & Porto Rico S. S. Co. ports. 


The Dominion total in 1927 was 479,- 
503 barrels and in 1926, 564,444 bar- 
rels. Most of the Canadian production 
is coming from the Turner Valley in 
Alberta and the increased activity in 
that field during 1928 considerably ex- 
panded the yield. 

However, the entire Canadian output 
is not crude petroleum, because the 
principal wells in the Turner Valley 


produce high test naphtha, instead of 


crude oil. 


year, however, the Dominion Bureau of }¢ompared with 11,131 long tons the 
Statistics does not distinguish between | Previous and 13,068 long tons during the 
| week ended February 19, the Department 


the two kinds. 


through rates, which are to be based sal 


direct line rates, are to be divided three- 
sevenths to the French Line and four- 
sevenths to the Bull Insular Line, the 


latter to absorb cost of transshipment |long tons in Ceylon and 23 long tons in 


out of its proportion, 


agree-| automobiles in Denmark has increased| been announced by the Customs Court} another, every child in a rural school 
five-fold to 110,000 vehicles whereas bi-|0Verruling a protest of the Pelz-Green-|is a potential citizen of some urban com- |} 
at | Stein Company, Inc., against the action! munity or of some other State. 
Not only does much of the legally tax- | 
jto pay drawback on the exportation of}able property escape, but there is an 


183 dresses, claimed to have been “manu-|jncreasing amount of income derived from 
factured or produced in the United States | services which make comparatively little 


308 o 


t 
U 


he collector exacted duty. 


“Brenmoth finish” and 
finish,” and then exported with claim for 
drawback. Judge 
drawback on the ground that the mer- 
chandise as imported consisted of finished 
idresses, and that they were exported as 
dresses, and were not therefore manu- 
ifactured in the United States “with the 
‘use of imported merchandice.” 

These dresses, the court points out, 
were made in France and were imported 
jin the finished state and were not, as 
exported, “articles manufactured or pro- 
duced in the United States with the use 
of imported merchandise,” which, the 
court emphasizes, is absolutely neces- 
{sary before drawback can be lawfully 
‘authorized by the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, or paid by the collector of customs. 

“The Congress,” Judge McClelland 
writes, “extended to importers of this 
class of merchandise a special privilege 
lunder Section 308, and upon failure to 
export such merchandise within the time 
j limit fixed in the bond there remains no 
jalternative but to pay the duties law- 
! fully exacted on the merchandise with- 
out right of drawback.” (Protest No. 
305618-G-42307-26). 


| 


' 


| 





i ee eh Me ae ke 
Gain Noted in Shipments 


Of Rubber to America 
| 


of Commerce reported February 6. 


9 


“> 


week ended February 





tons in the Netherland East Indies, 1,784 


London and Liverpool, 


Shipments of rubber invoiced to the 
United States during the weék ended 
In reporting the total for the | February 2 totaled 13,635 long tons, a 
wee 


Of the shipments invoiced during the 
9,216 long tons 
originated in British Malaya, 2,612 long 


; With the use of imported merchandise.” | direct contribution to 
All the dresses in question were models! State and local governments. 
entered, under the provisions of Section} gests 


McClelland refuses | Tpye 


ES 


the support of 


This sug- 


the advisability of considering 


f the tariff law, without payment| means other than the general property 
|of duty under bond for their exportation; tax for raising a part of the necessary 
within six months from the date of im-} revenue. 
portation. Inasmuch, however, as they! plement present revenues of State and| 
i were not so exported within six months} local governments should be considered | 
lin their relation to national taxes, 
It seems that the dresses were sub-! order to avoid creating new and serious | 
| jected to some processing, described as | inequalities in attempting to remedy old} 
“Showerproof | ones. 


New taxes proposed to sup- 


in 


ks Aid Farmers of East | 
In Competition With West. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
trucker or huckster who operates’ in 
fruits and vegetables in units of a small | 
motor truck load. In some _ sections! 
these men furnish a principal outlet for 
an increasing number of farmers who 
produce some fruit or truck as a part of 
a mixed agriculture. In other parts of 
the country where few of these products | 
are grown, they operate almost wholly | 
as distributors from the railroad towns. 

Many jobbers in towns in the Missouri | 
Valley are complaining that their out- | 
of-town business is being disrupted by | 
truck peddlers to whom brokers turn 
over cars of rejected or overripe prod- | 


| tions. 


Missouri and northern Kansas. As in! 
previous weeks, extremely cold weather 
did not reach the more southern districts, ! 
as the line of freezing did not extend| 
quite to the Gulf Coast, although the| 
period was persistently cool in these sec- | 
In the Northwest there was a! 
moderation in temperature toward the! 
close of the week. A 

Precipitation for the period was sub- 
stantial to heavy in most of the Pacific 
coast’ area, with heavy snows in the! 
| 


‘mountains. Generous amounts were re-| 


ceived quite generally in California, with 


were rather heavy snows in the central 
and northern Great Basin, being un- 
usually heavy in Idaho. 


East of the Roc in 


ky Mountains, and 


| Weather for January 
Was Coldest in Years 


[Continued from Page 1.] 

; Subnormal temperatures reported week 
after week throughout the period, and 
the minima frequently from 20 degrees 
to about 40 degrees below zero. Along 
the north-central border of the country 
the average temperature for the month 
ranged from 3 degrees to as much as 
7 degrees beiow zero, with the lowest 
mean temperature of record for Jan- 
uary reported in western South Dakota; 
over considerable areas the record of this 
year was exceeded only in 1912 or 1916. 

On the other hand, the period, as a 
| whole, was moderately mild in the At- 
lantic and more southern States, partic- 
ularly in the Southeast where the aver- 
age temperature ranged mostly from 3 
degrees to as much as 5 degrees above 
normal, and the line of freezing reach- 
ing the central and east Gulf coast only 
| during the first 10 days of the month. ~ 

Precipitation was abnormally heavy 
; over most of the area where the tem- 
| peratures were the lowest. From the 
| Ohio River, central Missouri, and south- 
eastern Kansas northward the month 
| had from 150 to 300 per cent of normal 
| precipitation, while most of the more 
southern States reported totals in ex- 
cess of normal. 

Over a belt, extending from Maryland 
and Virginia southwestward to the Mis- 
sissippi River less than normal precipita- 
tion was received, which was also the 
case in most Rocky Mountain districts, 
with the greatest deficiencies appearing 
in western Texas and New Mexico where 
some localities had no rain during the 
entire month. There was also less than 
the normal precipitation in the Pacific 
Coast States, 

Snowfall was unusually heavy in the 
extreme western Lake region and upper 
Mississippi valley. 











| 











ucts. The truckers peddle this _ stuff | 
quickly through every small town within 
a radius of 50 or 100 miles, supplying 
every grocer who will buy at prices 
which the regular jobber who has bought 
a rolling car at the market price can- 
not meet. ‘As the chain store in the 
larger cities is cutting into the jobber’s 
business by putting the little independ- 
ent grocer out of business, so the 
itinerant jobbing peddler is taking away 
the country customers of the wholesaler 
in the smaller cities, 

Thus we see the auto truck invading 
the field of local distribution in both 
directions. Some truckers are buying 
from the farmers and distributing to 
individual consumers or small store. 
keepers. Others are buying in the cities 
and distributing to farmers, villages, 
and the grocers in small towns. The 
speed of their vehicles enables them to 
cover considerable distances over modern 
highways, thus distributing perishable 
products with a rapidity and promptness 
heretofore unknown, 








| Southwest, 


the lower elevations having from one to} 
more than two inches of rain, and there! 


Breakfast 
Orange Juice 
—Marvellous 


hite Rock 


‘The leading mineral wat 


{the far Southwest, the weekly totals 


were mostly moderate to small, with 
very little rain occurring in the lower 
Mississippi Valley, the Southeast, and 
the Atlantic Coast States. Moderate 
snowfalls were quite general in much 
of the interior about the close of the 
week, and had extended eastward to Ap- 
palachian Mountain districts by the 
morning of the 5th. 

There was some moderation of the 
very cold weather that has prevailed in 


the Northwest, but temperatures con- 
tinued subnormal, and_ considerably 
colder weather, with rather frequent, 


light precipitation. prevailed in the Cen- 
tral and Eastern States. This made an- 
other disagreeable week in many sec- 
tions, and outside operations were largely 
suspended. At the close of the period 
much of the Winter Wheat Belt had a 
fairly good snow cover, though some 
sections were still bare and in others 
ice remained over the fields. 

In the Southern States some field 
work was accomplished, but preparations 
for spring planting were not active, be- 
cause of the coolness, rather frequent 
precipitation, and wet soil, though in the 
principally western Texas 
and New Mexico, moisture is still needed. 
The rather low temperatures in the 
Southeast were favorable in retarding 
development of fruit buds. Potato 


| western portions of the Dakotas, in Mon-| planting has been largely completed in 


the Hastings district of Florida, and 
some spring oats were seeded as far 
north as southern Oklahoma. Strawber- 
ries are plentiful in Florida, but are 
late in Texas. 

In the more western States warmer 
weather, especially toward the close of 
the week, was helpful for livestock, 
which have recently experienced un- 
usually severe conditions in many places, 
but the range is still largely snow-cov- 
ered, necessitating heavy feeding, 
especially in Northern States. Feeding 
is difficult in some sections because of 
the heavy snows. The stored snow in 
most western mountain districts has in- 


, creased materially. 


Small Grains.—Snows were rather 


| frequent. though mostly light. over much 


of the Winter Wheat Belt, and at the 
close of the week a fairly good cover 
was present, except in the immediate 
Ohio Valley, the Southwest, and the 
more western portions of the main pro- 
ducing area. Eastern Kansas was fairly 
well covered, but the western portion 
was bare, and little protection was pres- 
ent in Nebraska. The upper Mississippi 
Valley has a rather favorable blanket, 
but there is much ice under the snow 
in the northern parts of both Illinois 
and Indiana. In Ohio there is ample 
protection. 

In the more western bare portions of 
the belt wheat is frozen to the ground, 
and its condition in other places, where 
unfavorable weather has recently pre- 
vailed, will probably be uncertain for 
some time. In the far Northwestern 
States wheat fields are covered generally 
with a heavy snow blanket, but they are 
mostly bare in the middle Atlantic area. 
Some harm by freezing has been re- 
ported to the winter oat crop in central- 
northern portions of the belt. 


‘Heavy Feeding of Stock 


| Required in Some Areas 


| Miscellaneous Crops.—Some slight im- 


provement was reported in pastures in 
the central Gulf section, but they are 
mostly poor to only fair. There was a 
; good snow cover for grass in most dis- 
, tricts from the northern Ohio Valley 
| northward, but some injury to clover is 
feared in Indiana due to flooding and 
freezing. 

Heavy feeding was necessary in the 
northern Great Plains, due to the in- 
creased snow depth, and _ considerable 
suffering of livestock was reported from 
the cold weather. In the central and 
southern Plains area conditions were 
more favorable, although in west-central 
and northeastern Texas sleet caused 
some suffering. Heavy feeding of live- 
stock was also necessary in Montana 
where the cold weather caused sore 
mouth among sheep; there was a gen- 
eral shrinkage reported in western 
Wyoming where the continuous snow 
cover and rather scanty feed made con- 
ditions somewhat serious in some parts 
of the southwest. 

Moisture was needed in eastern Colo- 
rado and water is becoming scarce in 
New Mexico where ranges and pastures 
‘are very dry. Livestock conditions were 
| more favorable in Arizona and some im- 
| provement was noted in Utah, but feed- 
| ing continues in the latter State on ac- 
count of poor ranges. Ranges were 
‘much improved in Nevada and Cali- 
fornia; feeding was difficult in Idaho, 
with some suffering of livestock re- 
ported. 

Cold weather retarded the growth of 
hardy truck in most sections from Vir- 
ginia southward to Florida and only 
fair advance was reported in many cen- 
tral Gulf districts; there was some frost 
damage in the Imperial Valley of Cali- 
fornia, principally to young tomatoes 
and cantaloupes. Planting tobacco beds 
advanced in the Southeast, with some 
good stands reported. 

The cold weather favorably retarded 
the premature advance of fruit trees. 
Citrus show much new growth and 
bloom in Florida; navel orange and 





lemon picking continued in California. 
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Taxation 


Deduction Allowed of Sum of Judgment 
For Year in Which Liability Accrued 


‘Appellate Court Holds That Period in Which Damages 
Were Sustained Is Controlling Factor. 


‘AMERICAN CopE COMPANY, INC., PETI- 
TIONER-APPELLANT, V. COMMISSIONER 
OF INTERNAL REVENUE. CIRCUIT COURT 
OF APPEALS FOR THE SECOND CIRCUIT. 


The Circuit.Court of Appeals reversed 
the ruling of the Board of Tax Appeals 
which held, when this: proceeding was 
before it, that the taxpayer was not en- 
titled to a deduction as a business loss 
in 1919 the amount of a judgment later 
awarded against it and against which it 
had set up a reserve for such liability. 
It was the Board’s position that the de- 
duction was not allowable until the year 
in which the judgment established the 
liability which was for the breach of a 
contract of employment. 

The Circuit Court of Appeals ruled 
that the liability accrued when the con- 
tract was broken and the amount of the 
damages ultimately sustained accrued at 
that time provided the taxpayer-defend- 
ant kept its books on an accrual basis. 

Appeal from the Board of Tax Ap- 
peals. 

Clark H. Hebner, for the appellant; 
Mabel Walker Willebrandt, Sewall Key, 
John Vaughan Groner and C. M. Charest, 
for the Commissioner. 

Before Manton, Swan and Augustus N. 
Hand, Circuit Judges. 

Following is the full text of the state- 
ment of facts and the opinion by Judge 
Swan: 

The Commissioner of Internal Reve- 
nue having determined a deficiency in 
jncome and profits taxes for the year 
1919, and his action having been con- 
firmed by order of the Board of Tax Ap- 
peals, the taxpayer has appealed to this 
court. Reversed. 

The taxpayer is a New York corpora- 
tion. In May, 1919, it discharged its 
general sales manager, who had been em- 
ployed under a long-term contract which 
provided as compensation for a commis- 
sion on the corporation’s sales and was 
not to expire until 1937. In July, 1919, 
the employe brought suit and in January, 
1922, obtained a judgment, on verdict of 
a jury, for $21,019.19. An appeal by 
the corporation ultimately resulted in 
affirmance by the court of last resort 
(Farquhar v. American Code Co., 234 
N. Y. 650) in January, 1923. The judg- 
ment was then paid. 


Books Were Kept 


On Accrual Basis 

The corporation kept its books and 
made its income tax returns on the ac- 
crual basis. Although contesting the em- 
ploye’s suit and denying that his dis- 
charge was wrongful, it set up on its 
books for the year 1919 as a reserve for 
liability for breach of the contract the 
sum of $14,764.79, such amount being 
computed upon the basis of the commis- 
sions which the employe would have 
earned during the year had he not been 
discharged. At the close of the year 
1920 this reserve was increased in an 
amount similarly computed. Before the 
books were closed for the year 1921 the 
judgment was rendered and the reserve 
account was then adjusted to conform 
to the amount of the judgment. In the 
taxpayer’s return for 1919 no deduction 
of the aforesaid reserve for that year 
was made because the Commissioner had 
ruled that-it would not be permitted; 
but in January, 1925, its 1919 return 
being then in process of audit by the 
Income Tax Bureau, the taxpayer filed a 
claim for refund, asserting the right to 
deduct from its gross income for 1919 
the amount of its liability for breach of 


not clearly reflect the income, the com- 
putation shall be made upon such basis 
and in such manner as in the opinion 
of the Commissioner does clearly reflect 
the income... .” s 

Under the authority of Section 1309 
(40 Stat. 1143) the Commissioner, with 
the approval of the Secretary of the 
Treasury, promulgated regulations for 
the enforcement of the provisions of the 
Act. Article III of Regulations, 1920 Edi- 
tion, reads in part as follows: 

Art, III. When charges deductible. . .. 
The expenses, liabilities or deficit of one 
year can not be used to reduce the income 
of a subsequent year. A person making re- 
turns on an accrual basis has the right 
to deduct all authorized allowances, 
whether paid in cash or set up as a lia- 
bility, and it follows that if he does not 
within any year pay or accrue certain of 
his expenses, interest, taxes or other 
charges, and makes no deduction therefor, 
he can not deduct from the income of the 
next or any subsequent year any amounts 
then paid in liquidation of the previous 
year’s liabilities. A loss from theft or em- 
bezzlement occurring in one year and dis- 
covered in another is deductible only for 
the year of its occurrence. Any amount 
paid pursuant to a judgment or otherwise 
on account of damages for personal in- 
juries, patent infringement or otherwise, is 
deductible from gross income when the 
claim is put in judgment or paid, less any 
amount of such. damages as may have 
been compensated for by insurance or 
otherwise. If subsequently to its occur- 
rence, however, a taxpayer first ascertains 
the amount of a loss sustained during a 
prior taxable year which has not been de- 
ducted from gross income, he may render 
an amended return for such preceding tax- 
able year, including such amount of loss 
in the deductions from gross income, and 
may file a claim for refund of the excess 
tax paid by reason of the failure to deduct 
such loss in the original return. See sec- 
po 252 of the statute and articles 1031- 

N38. 


Deduction of Liability 


For Judgment Is in Issue 


The ‘problem presented is whether the 
foregoing provisions of the statute and 
the regulations permit a taxpayer who 
has committed a breach of contract in 
1919 and sets up on. its books a reserve 
for such liability and files a return on 
the accrual basis, to deduct from its 
gross income for such year the amount 
of its liability as estiblished by judgment 
rendered in a subsequent year. 

If the judgment had been rendered 
early in 1920 and prior to the time when 
the taxpayer was required to file its 
1919 return, it would seem clear that the 
liability should be considered as a busi- 
ness expense incurred, or a loss sus- 
tained, during the year when the con- 
tract was broken. Although the amount 
of the damages was determined later, 
all the facts which gave rise to the lia- 
bility occurred in 1919. It is settled con- 
tract law that damages are suffered when 
the contract is broken and are assessed 
as of that time, their amount being the 
value of the contract to the plaintiff at 
the time of the breach. Parker v. Rus- 
sell, 1833 Mass. 74, 75; Pierce v. Tenn. 
Coal Co., 173 U. S. 1, 16. Under the 
regulation above quoted a taxpayer mak- 
ing returns on the accrual basis is re- 
‘quired to deduct all authorized allow- 
ances “whether pain in cash or set up 
as a liability;” and provision is made ‘in 
the final sentence of Article III for cor- 
rections by amended returns when the 
amount of the loss is ascertained subse- 
quent to the year of its occurrence. 

In Appeal of Producers Fuel Co., 1 
B. T. A. 202, it was held that a taxpay- 
er’s liability for damages on account of 
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Deductions 


come of that year can be determined. 
When books are kept on an accrual basis 
estimated reserves for unliquidated lia- 
bilities must necessarily be used. This 
was recognized in’ United States v. An- 
derson, 269 U. S. 422. There it was held 
that a taxpayer who filed on an accrual | 
basis must deduct from‘ 1916 gross in-| 
come the tax imposed on munition man- 
ufacturers for that year, althougk the 
tax was not assessed and paid until 
1917. In referring to Treasury Decision 
2433 which is analogous to Article III 
of Regulations 45, Mr. Justice Stone, at 
page 438, says: 

“It also provided in substance that 
when the taxpayer, following a _ con-j; 
sistent accounting practice, sets up re- 
serves to meet liabilities, the ‘amount 
of which or date of maturity’ is not 
definitely determinable, such reserve 
may be deducted from gross income. The 
decision also laid down:a procedure for 
readjusting such reserves when the 
amount actually required for that pur- 
pose was definitely ascertained, and pro- 
vided that if returns upon this basis of 
‘accrual or reserves’ did not reflect true 
net income, the taxpayer would not be 
permitted to make its return on any 
other basis than that: of ‘actual receipts | 
and disbursements.’ ” 

We think the principle of the Ander- 
son decision covers liability for breach: 
of contract no less than liability for un- | 
assessed taxes. In either case all the 


Co 


Business Expense 


Index and Digest 
Of Tax Decisions and Rulings 


YLLABI are printed so that they 


can be cutout, pasted on Standard 


Library-Index and File Cards usually employed in libraries, 
approximately 3 by 5 inches, and filed for reference. 


EDUCTIONS: 
Contracts: 


Business Expense: - 
1918 Act.—Where a taxpayer breached a contract of. em- 


— 


Damages: -Reserves: Accounting: 


ployment and a judgment later was rendered against it, the taxpayer in 
the meantime having set up a reserve in anticipation of its liability, the 
deduction for the liability is allowable in the year in which the contract 
was breached since the liability accrued at that time and the taxpayer’s 
books were kept on an accrual basis.—American Code Co. v. Commissioner 


of Internal Revenue. 


(Circuit Court of Appeals, Second Circuit).—Yearly 


Index Page 3005, Col. 1 (Volume III). 


No unpublished ruling or decision will be cited or relied upon by any 
officer or employe of the Bureau of Internal Revenue as a precedent in.the 
disposition of other cases.—Extract from regulations of Commissioner of 


Internal Revenue. 


facts which create the liability have oc- 
curred before the end of the year; in 
the one the liability is to be liquidated 


by a jury, in the other by the Commis- |! 
sioner of Internal Revenue. In the ans 
of taxes the possibility of setting up a 


reserve accurately’ measuring ‘the’ liabil- 
ity may be greater than in the case of 


breach of contract. But the difficulty 
of forecasting the damages which the 


[Continued on Page 7, Column 3.] 
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Contracts 


Decisions of Board of Tax. Appeals 


Promulgated February 6, 1929. 


*Columbia State Savings Bank v. Com- 
missioner of Internal Revenue. Docket 
Nos. 14831, 25129. » 

The petitioner made real estate or 
mortgage loans during 1921 and 
1922, bearing interest at a specified 
rate. In addition to the interest, 
a commission was charged and de- 
ducted from the face of each loan, 
and, in the event of payment be- 
fore maturity, no rebate was made 
to the borrower of any part of the 
commission. The petitioner kept its 
books upon an accrual basis. 


Held, that the total amount of 
commissions on loans so made in the 
respective years constituted taxable 
income for such years. Chicago Ac- 
ceptance Co., 12 B. T. A. 150, dis- 
tinguished. 

Denholm & McKay Co. v. Commissioner 
of _ Internal Revenue. Docket No. 
20950. 

When a return was filed prior to 
the ‘passage of the Revenue Act of 
1921 for a fiscal year ending Jan- 
uary 31, 1921, and the provisions 
of the Revenue Act of 1921 did not 
increase the tax liability of the peti- 


} 


tioner on the income shown in the re- 
turn filed, and where the Commis- 
sioner failed to notifv the petitioner 


that additional tax was due prior 
to the expiration of four years after 
the return was filed, or within the 
period agreed upon, the Commis- 
sioner is barred by the statute of 
limitation from assessing and col- 
lecting a deficiency for such fiscal 
year. 


Southwark Realty Company v. Commise 
sioner of Internal Revenue. Docket 
No. 17654. 


The evidence fails to establish ex- 
penditure of the sums sought to be 
included in the cast of certain build- 
ings as the basis for determining 
gain or loss. 


Decisions marked (*) have been 
designated by the Board of Tax Ap- 
peals as involving new principles 
and will be printed in full text 
in this or subsequent issues. Sub- 
scribers who are interested in any 
decision not so designated should 
write to the Inquiry Division, The 
United States Daily. 


AMERICAN ROLLING MILL 
COMPANY 


West Works, Ashland, Kentucky 


The work at Ashland included the 
construction and assistance in the 
design of more than 35 buildings, 
with water supply system, trackage 
andall necessary facilities. Ourservice 
involved almost every type of engi- 
neering and construction, 


lr ARMCO 


Nine Years...70 New Buildings... A Million Square Feet of Space... 


ntinuous construction work 


HE American Rolling Mill Company 
offers an interesting example of the 


Extensions to the plant at Middletown, O., 
including more than 28 buildings, track- 


age, piping, lighting and various service 
a breach of contract in 1920 was a loss i 


the contract as established by the judg- 
ment, and claiming that such deduction 
entitled it to a refund of $9,634.85. The 
Commissioner disallowed the claim and 
determined a deficiency in tax of $122.91. 
His action was confirmed by the Board of 
Tax Appeals, whose opinion is reported 
in 8 B. T. A. 476. 

Swan, Circuit Judge: The correctness 
of the action of the Commissioner de- 
pends upon the construction of the Rev- 
enue Act of 1918. Section 234(a) of that 
Act (40 Stat. 1077) permits a corpora- 
tion to deduct from its gross income: 

“(1) Ali the ordinary and necessary 
expenses paid or incurred during the 
taxable year in carrying on any trade 
or business. ... 

(4) Losses sustained during the tax- 
able year and not compensated for by 
insurance or otherwise . . .” 

The Act also permits taxpayers to 
file returns on the accrual basis if their 
books are so kept. Section 232 (40 Stat. 
1077) directs that the net income of cor- 
porations shall be computed on the same 
basis as is provided in subdivision (b) of 
section 212. That subdivision (40 Stat. 
1064) provides: 

“(b) The net income shall be com- 
puted upon the basis of the taxpayer’s 
annual accounting period (fiscal year or 
calendar year, as the case may be) in 
accordance with the method of accouht- 
ing regularly employed in keeping the 
books of such taxpayer; but if no such 
method of accounting has been so em- 
ployed, or if the method employed: does 


Your Income Tax 


. By C. B. ALLEN, 
Deputy Commissioner of Internal Reve- 
nue, in Charge of Income-Tax Unit. 


A taxpayer, though unmarried, who 
supports in his home one or more re- 
latives over whom he exercises family 
control, is the head of a family and is 
entitled to the same exemptions allowed 
a married person, $3,500. Also, he may 
claim $400 for each person dependent 
upon him for chief support if such per- 
son is under 18 years of age or incapable 
of self-support because mentally or phys- 
ically defective. 
not be a relative of the taxpayer nor a 
member of his household. The term 
“mentally or physically defective” in- 
cludes not only cripples and those men- 
tally defective, but persons in ill health 
and the aged. For example, if an un- 
married son supports in his home an aged 
mother, he is entitled to an exemption of 
$3,500, plus the $400 credit for a depend- 
ent, a total of $3,900. If, from choice, 
the mother lives in another city, the 
son, although her chief support, would 
be entitled only to the $1,500 exemption, 
plus the $400 credit. The mother not 
living with him, he is not considered 
the, head of the family. The $400 credit 
doek not apply to the wife or husband 
of a \taxpayer, although otte may be 
totally dependent upen the other. 

An exemption as the head of the family 
can be claimed by only one member of 


4\ @ houssheld, 


Such dependent need | 61 


sustained and deductible in that year al- 
though the amount of the damages, de- 
termined by negotiation, was agreed 
upon and paid during the following year. 
The reserves which the taxpayer had 
set up on its books and deducted in its 
return for 1920 were slightly too large, 
and the Board substituted for the orig- 
inal estimates the amount of loss as 
ultimately determined by payment. 
Subsequently, however, the Board of Tax 
Appeals limited the foregoing decision 
to cases in which the taxpayer admits 
its liability, as by offer of settlement, 
immediately after the breach of con- 
tract. Hidalgo Steel Co. v. Commis- 
sioner, 8 B. T. A. 76. This ruling was 
followed in the case at bar. The basis 
for the distinctién is not apparent to 
us. The legal liability is the same 
whether the suit is. defended or not. 
It is not the admission but the breach 
of contract which creates the liability. 
The admission of liability by offering. a 
settlement ‘which ‘merely becomes ‘the 
basis of negotiation between the parties 
concededly does not determine the 
amount of the deduction.. This was held 
in Appeal of Producers Fuel Co., supra. 
The taxpayer must, it is true, admit to 
itself the probability of liability by set- 
ting up a serve upon its books to pro- 
vide for it, but we find nothing in the 
Revenue Act of 1918 which makes an 
admission to the creditor a material fact 
in determining whether the reserve is 
an authorized deduction. 

While the amount of the appellant’s 
liability was not ascertained until a 
future year, we think that the loss was 
sustained when the contract was broken 
and must be considered before the in- 


Acquiescences Announced 
In Decisions on Taxation 


The Commissioner of Internal Reve- 
nue, David H. Blair, announces his ac- 
quiescense in decisions of the Board of 
Tax Appeals, the titles, docket numbers 
and citations of which follow: 

Beaver Lumber Co., 3534, 9400, 9-80. 

Boker Cutlery & Hardware Co., Inc., 
13267, 12-1405. 

Esperson, Mrs. Niels (Mellie), 7376, 13- 
6 


Jackson, Annette T.,* 9001, 11-1257. 
Jackson, George A.,* 9002, 11-1257. 
Jackson, Willis K.,* 9008, 11-1257, 
Jackson & Tindle,* 9000, 11-1257, 
Karno-Smith Co., 14619, 13-449. 
Loper, H. T., 10080, 12-164. 
Riverview State Bank, 11180, 12-1261. 
Tindle, Frank T.,* 8999, 11-1257. . 
The Commissioner does not acquiesce 
in the following decisions: 

Jackson, Annette T.,7 9001, 11-1257. 
Jackson, George A.,¢ 9002, 11-1257, 
Jackson, Willis K.,¢ 9003, 11-1257, 
Jackson & Tindle,t 9000, 11-1257. 
Johnston, Mrs. E. V., estate of, 14355, 

12-185. 

Johnston, R. H., heir at law, 14355, 12- 

185. 
Palmetto 

11-154, 
Tindle, Frank T.,+ 8999, 11-1257, 
*Acquiescence does not relate to “tenta- 

tive tax” issue. 

TNonacquiescence relates to “tentative 
tax” issue, 


Coal Co., 9478, 18272, 20306, 


Power Plant Extension, 
East Works, Middletown, 
40 

In all the work for Armco 
we worked closely with 
the client's own, well- 
organized, engineering 
department, and executed 
all engineering and con- 
struction operations under 
the direction of that de-§j 
partment. 


Works at Zanesville, Ohio 
Extensions to this plant were constructed with 


maximum sp 


and simultaneously with the work 


at Middletown and Columbus. 


UNITED ENGIN 


NEW YORK 


ATLANTA 


post-war expansion of Americanbusiness. 


Anticipating an era of greatly increased 
consumption of metal goods of all sorts, 
and ‘seeing a great opportunity to de- 
velop the market for its products, this 
company, in 1919, adopted a vigorous 
expansion policy, resulting in. quadrup- 
ling its ptoduction capacity for rust- 
resisting Armco ingot iron and specialty 


steel sheets. 


The first part of the program called for 
large extensions to the plant at Middle- 
town, Ohio, and we were called in to 
assist in the design and to build them. 
With the exception of the year 1925, we 
have been working continuously for this 


client since 1919. 


The “log” of our work for Armco— 
the part we have had from year to year 
in extending this great company’s manu- 

facturing facilities—is of interest to 
manufacturers having construction 
programs under consideration. 


We constructed—and assisted in 
the design of — the following work 
from 1919 to the present time: 


INCORPORATED 


DWIGHT‘P. ROBINSON, -PRESIDENT 


LOS ANGELES 


PHILADELPHIA 


NEWARK 


BUENOS AIRES 


facilities. 


buildings in all. 


pany (a subsidiary). 


New Mills at Zanesville, Ohio, 
Power Plant extension at Columbus, Ohio, 
Hotel Manchester at Middletown—112 rooms. 


New manufacturing plant at Ashland, Ky., and 
large subsequent extensions— over 35 


Extensions to plant of Columbia Steel Come 


Further work is under construction at Middle- 


town at the present time. 


Thus we have served the American 
Rolling Mill Company practically as a 
part of its wn organization, doing what- 
ever work of an engineering or construc- 
tion nature was required—at all times 


cooperating to the fullest extent with the 


repeat orders. 


manufacturing departments, and produc- 
ing the new facilities with a minimum 
disturbance of existing operations. 


We have served many companies as 
continuously and effectively as we have 
Armco. 60% of all our work has been 


With those contemplating construc- 
tion work we should like to discuss our 
methods and experience, explaining how 


we can carry out a development program 
with speed and economy. Such a discus- 
sion can be confidential and involves no 


obligation. 


UNITED ENGINEERS 


Extension to East Works, 
Middletown, Obio 


Showies construction 
ot Coil Distributin 
Building, typical o 
the general problem 
of speedy construction 
with no interference 
with manufacturing 
operations. 


EERS & CONSTRUCTORS 


& Constructors, inc. 


combining 


The U. G I. Contracting Co 
Public Service Production Co, 
Dwight P. Robinson & Co.., Inc. 
Day & Zimmermann 
Engineering & Construction Co. 


WOW 


Specialists ir. the 


design and construction 


oy 


INDUSTRIAL PLANTS 


STEEL MILLS 


POWER DEVELOPMENTS 
RAILROAD WORK 


CHICAGO 


RIO DE JANEIRO 


GAS PLANTS 
APARTMENTS 
HOTELS 


OFFICE BUILDINGS 
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Railroads Tariff 


Additional Protection for Higher Grades 
Of Wool Is Requested at Tariff Hearing 





Routing of Shipments 
To United States and 
Canada Is Compared 


Trade Inquiry Finds Trans-| 


ton drag down those of other cotton. 
Jute bagging is used in excess on cotton 
bales and is otherwise wasteful, the wit- 
ness declared. The waste due to use of 
jute had beén estimated at something 
like $35,000,000 a year, he said. 

“Millions of dollars worth of jute twine 
is used in the post offices of the coun- 
try,” he declared,” when cotton farmers 
are stifled by low-grade cotton which 
might be employed.” 

He thought if more public funds were} 
spent in research into uses and markets! 


Revision of Text of Law Is Asked as Means of Providing 
Precise Determination of Nature of Imports. 








[Continued from Page 1.] 


decade it will overtake the wool require-|pound to cover difference, he said, be- 
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Wool 


port of Imports Through 
Each Country to Other 
Is Nearly Equal. 


debcatiataplalesitenl 
[Continued from Page 2.J 


unable to find that these rates unduly 


prefer Montreal. 

“In the case 0 
however, Boston 
vantage in distance over 
ports th 
cation for 


jee, Certain points in differential terri- 
tory, however, such as Chicago and 2 
troit, are served directly by the Ca- 
nadian railroads, W 
over the rates to Boston. 1 
R. Co. v. United States, 257 as 
the Supreme Court said, in part: 
“Discrimination may, of course, be 
racticed by a combinati n 
ee oe nell as by an individual rail- 
road; and the Commission has ample 
power under section 2 to remove dis- 
-imination so practiced. 
ore What Recetets sought to prevent by 
that section, as originally enacted, was 
not differences between localities jin 
transportation rates, facilities and priv- 
ileges, ae discrimination between 
hem by the same carrier 
Neither the Transportation Act, 1920, 
* * * 4) Stat. 456, nor any earlier 


In Central 
S. 247, 


amendatory legislation, has changed, in | 
scope of | 


this respect, the purpose or 
section 3,’ ; 

“Applying this language to the present 
complaint, it is evident that undue preju- 


dice cannot be found as to rates between | 


St. John or Halifax and points in differ- 
ential territory which are reached by the 
Canadian lines. But there are many 
other points in differential territory 
where the routes to these Canadian ports 
are made up in part of lines within the 
United States which have control over 
the rates to and from Boston. In such 
instances the differences in distance am- 
ply warrant a finding of undue prejudice 
against. Boston, provided the evidence 
shows that Boston is injured by the pres- 
ent relationship. In our opinion the rec- 
ord is lacking in such evidence. It does 
not appear that St. John and Halifax 
attract any substantial amount of im- 
port and export traffic to and from dif- 
ferential territory. In default of such 
evidence we are unable to make a find- 
ing that the present adjustment of rates 
to these Canadian ports results in undue 
prejudice to Boston.” 

Inland Transportation Rates on Im- 
port ‘Traffic from Pacific Coast Ports. 
To such representative destinations as 
Kansas City, St. Louis, and Chicago, the 
class rates and the rates on general com- 
modities applicable on import traffic are 
the same from the United States ports 
on the Pacific Coast as from Vancouver, 
B. C. Similarly, in so far as figures are 
available, it appears that to representa- 
tive destinations in Canada the rates 
from United States Pacific ports are the 
same as from Vancouver. 

In other words, the relative situation, 
in so far as the import rates from United 
States and Canadian Pacific ports are 


concerned, is substantially the same as| 


that which obtains on export traffic other 
than grain to Pacific Coast ports, and 
does not indicate any rate advantage in 
favor of Canadian ports. 

Factors Other Than Inland Transpor- 


tation Rates Affecting the Routing of} 


Import Traffic. Among the factors may 
be mentioned those noted in connection 
with the routing of export traffic, such 
as the superior steamship services and 
lower marine insurance rates via United 
States ports and the geographic handi- 
cap to which Canadian Atlantic ports are 
subject. The situation with respect to 
these other factors appears to be sub- 
stantially the same as that noted in con- 
nection with export traffic. 
That section of the report cover- 

ing sill: traffie to the United States 
printed in full 
ct in the issue of Fe bruary 8, 


via Canada will be 


New Land ing Field 
Authorized for Army 


Fund Allotted to Prepare Tract 
At Camp Knox, Ky. 


A new landing field has been author- 
ized for Camp Knox, Ky., according to 
an announcement by the Department 
of War which follows in full text: 

Upon the recommendation of Major 
General Dennis Nolan, commanding the 
Fifth Corps Area, the Secretary of War 
has authorized the expenditure of $4,000 


for the preparation of a new landing | 


field at Camp Knox, Ky., for the use of 
the National Guard, Reserve Officers’ 
Training Corps, and Organized Reserve 
units in connection with their summer 
training camps. 

In his recommendation, General Nolan 
stated that the contour and condition of 
the present field, Godman Field, is such 
that it is dangerous to attempt to 
operate service type aircraft with the 
personnel of the above units from this 
field. For this reason during the past 


summer training season, Godman Field | 


was used only as an emergency landing 
field for service type ships which were 
necessarily based at and operated from 
Bowman Field, Louisville, Ky. 
method proved unsatisfactory at is was 
impossible to maintain proper liaison 


with ground troops in their various tac- | 


tical problems. 





Rate Complaints 
Filed with the 





Interstate Commerce || 
Commission | | 








Rate complaints made public Feb- 
ruary 6 by the Interstate Commerce | 
Commission are summarized as follows: 

No. 21918—Los Angeles Chamber of 
Commerce v. Southern Pacific et al, Re- 
quests Commission to order establishment 
of reasonable rates on automobiles, car- 
loads, from Los Angeles and Los Angeles 
Harbor, Calif., to Portland, Ovreg., and | 
Seattle and Tacoma, Wash. 

No. 21869—Evaporated Milk Association, | 
of Chicago, v. Aberdeen & Hlockfish Rail- } 
road et al. Requests Commission to order | 
establishment of reasonable vates on | 
eanned goods from, to and between points | 
in Southern classification territory, \ 


De- 


hich have no control | 


ion of connecting | a wonderful law,” said the 


or carriers. | 


This | 


ments of this nation. 
“But experience has demonstrated that 
the present tariff is not high enough.” 
The witnesss said, that foreign pro- 
ducers have an advantage in shipping 
the cream of their product in cleaned 
form to this countr ywith American 


f St. John and Halifax, | growers marketing their wool “as .” 

has so great an ad- | 
both these 
at there is plainly no justifi- 
the existing rate adjustment 
from the point of view of cost of serv- 


Says Intent of Law 
| Was Partly Defeated 


The rule of assessing duties on actual 
wool content is scientific and he was 
not complaining, the witness said, but he 
thought that construction of the present 
law had partly defeated the true intent 
of the Congress which adopted present 
| duties. He said. that he would urge that 
| administrative provisions be so worded 
as to obviate that in future. s 

“Under this wonderful law, and it is 
witness, 
“importation of wool wastes have stead- | 
ily increased and displaced more and 
more virgin American wool.” He said 
the increase had been from between 
| 23,000,000 and 25,000,000 pounds in 1923 
|to 34,000,000 pounds in 1928, this last 
| displacing, he stated, 80,000,000 pounds 
| of domestic virgin wool. ae 
| “If there are any people who, in view 
of prosperity and living , conditions, 
| ought to be clothed in the best wool they 
|are the American people,” he said. 

He indicated that duties based on 40 
cents a pound on high grade clean wool 
will be asked with a lowering of duties | 
j}to 24 cents on grades ranging lower 
than 44s or on lower grades. The low 
grades, he said, are not produced in 
'much quantity in the United States. 

“The wool growers don’t want to oc- 
cupy the position of dog in the manger 
just, because as some one else said the 
other day agriculture is in the saddle,” 
| he said. 

The witness declared production costs 
in this country are a little over 40 cents 
a pound in the grease and a little over 
$1 a pound clean, landed in Boston. In 
South America, he stated, investigations 
showed production costs to be 2742 cents 
in the grease and a little over 50 cents 
a pound clean. He declared the cost 
differential against growers in this coun- 
try approximates 40 cents a clean pound, 

He declared that statements he under- 
stood representatives of some manu- 


| 





|cocoa fiber or rattan. } 





| facturers would make, that the growers 


have been making 20 per cent profit on 
| wool and 80 per cent on lambs, would be | 
refuted. | 


Suggestions for Rates | 
To Be Made in Brief 


In answer to questions Mr. Hagenbarth | 
stated that suggestions of rates in detail | 
had not been worked out but would be 
presented in a brief in course of prep- 
aration. He explained that the basis .of 
the proposed rates would be a duty of 
35 to 40 cents on wools above 44s and 
24 cents on 44s and lower grades. The 
present duty was stated to be 31 cents 
for all grades of clothing wools with an 
effective levy on actual importations, the 
levy being modified by qualities and con- | 
ditions of the wool, estimated by the 
witness at 21 cents a pound. Some comes 
| in at as low a duty as 18 cents a pound, 
| said the witness. 

“We would like to have the Committee 
understand,” said Mr. Hagenbarth at} 
the conclusion of his statement, “that | 
nothing said here is meant as an attack | 
on the manufacturers. They are our | 
market and we know that they must be | 
|able to operate at a profit, and we are 
| for them.” 

Frank Mondell, a former majority 
leader in the House of Representatives | 
| and later a member of the War Finance! 
| Corporation, spoke for the Wyoming | 
|; Wool Growers’ Association, saying that 
there should be closer co-operation be- | 
tween the Departments of the Treasury | 
and of Agriculture in determining the 
inet contents of wool importation. In 
case there be a difference favorable 

to low-grade woois, he asked that care} 
be taken to see that higher grades not! 
be allowed, by construction of the law| 
or determinations at ports, to come in at 
the lower rates. 


Angora Goat Raisers 
Ask Higher Wool Rates 


Representative Hudspeth (Dem.), of 
Laguna, Tex:, presented C. C. Belcher, | 
as spokesman for Texas sheep growers, 
and F. 0. Landnum, Laguna, Tex., as | 
spokesman for the American Angora} 
Goat Association and Texas Angora goat 
raisers. 

**When I worked on a ranch and when | 
in the Texas State senate and since 1 
have been in Congress and all my life, | 
I have been for the tariff,” said Repre- | 
sentative Hudspeth. 

He thought that the duty on wool and | 
|} mohair should be “at least 36 cents a 
pound on a scoured basis.” There should} 
be some way, he said, for cleaning and| 
processing wool so as to determine exact 
content, 

In answer to a question Mr. Hudspeth 
said that they have no stable market 
for Angora goats for slaughter and the 
} only revenue derived is from the mohair. 
| He believed that, with the protection 
jasked, domestic production will equal 
consumption in a few years. 

Mr. Landnum introduced himself as an 
“Angora breeder of lifelong experience.” 
There is no sentiment among the goat 
growers for lower duty on mohair, he 
said, declaring that the growers are not 
making any money today. He asked for 
a duty of 36 cents a pound on mohair. 

This product, he stated, is going prin- 
}cipally at present into upholstering of 
;autombiles. Production is still below 
}consumption, but he helieved that, with 
|““adequate protection,” the two would 
| be equalized. He presented figures show- 
ing, he said, that it costs 66.4 cents a 
|} pound to produce mohair. 

In answer to questions the witness 
| said mohair shrinks in scouring about 15 
per cent, and much less than wool. 
Higher Duty Asked 

On Jute Bagging 

At the hearing February 5 J. T. Rhea, 
of Mente & Co., New Orleans, La., asked 
that the duties on jute bagging, now 
three-tenths and six-tenths a pound be 
vaised to 14% cents a pound with raw 
jute on the free list. He did not think 
the making of bagging out of cotton 
practicable. 

W. P. Ghaldson, of the Carolina Bag- 
ging Company, Henderson, N. C., said! 
that his company makes enough bagging 
annually to cover 1,500,000 bales of cot- 
ton. He asked for a duty of 1 cent a 











| 

















tween labor costs in this country and 
India. He did not think that there is 
any domestic substitute for jute. 

J. S. Jenkins, Jr., for the Dixie Jute 
Bagging Co., Norfolk, Va., said peanut |! 
growers in Virginia had found jute bags } 
preferable to cotton. 


the consumption problem would 


solved, 


Miss., Chamber of Commerce. said: s 
“We are opposed to tariffs on jute|be much more than the losses. 

ace proposed in Senator Ransdell’s 

ill.’ 


Added Protection 


Sought on Linoleum 


Duties on linoleum were discussed by 
C. W. Brown, Trenton, N. J. He asked 
that the duty on inlaid linoleum be in- 
creased from 35 to 40 per cent ad va- 
lorem on account of differences in wages 
in this country and England. 

He asked that there be compensating 
duties on account of any increases made | 
in duties on raw materials, like burlaps 
and linseed oil, used in making linoleums. 
The witness said that experiments look- 
ing to the substitution of cotton for 
jute in linoleum manufacture had not 
een successful. 


ton crop, much low-grade 


tion, he said, was wlether resulting bene- 
difference in cost to farmers of bagging. 


ging Co., Charlotte, N. C., told of dif- 
| ference in labor costs in manufacturing 
j jute in the South and India and asked 


A brief was filed by John H. Kennard, | that domestic manufacture be protected 
New York City, for the Grass and|to that extent on the basis of duty- 
Fiber Rug Manufacturing ‘Association. | free raw jute. . 

Joseph F. Eastmond, New York, filed | Asks for Protection 
for the National Counsel of Importers and On Spanish Moss 


Trader brief ti lower duties : : . 
on seam tuition Gad aaatting ale a Walted Wilhelm Gowanda, New York, 





Wakefield Stout, of the Heywood-}ish moss, of which the witness said he 
Wakefield Co., Boston, Mass., asked that | is a ginner and jobber. This moss grows, 


He 


as 


paragraph 1025 be increased from 6 to!Gulf and South Atlantic regions. 
14 cents a square foot. He asked that!added that palm-leaf fiber, known 
the duty in paragraph 1023 on cocoa |crin vegetal, has reduced the use of moss 
fiber and rattan matting be increased |in furniture upholdstery. He asked that 
from 8 to 12 cents a square yard. the duty on palm-leaf fiber (now % of 
It was stated that a brief dealing with ;a cent) be raised to 11 eents a pound. 
duties on linen hose products had been| The witness said this would only raise 
filed by William Niedner, of Charles |the moss industry to its status in 1925. 
Niedner’s Sons Co., Nalden, Mass. 
Representative Fulmer (Dem.), of 
ing of Spanish moss. The imported fiber 


Orangeburg, S. C., at the hearing Feb- 
ruary 5, discussed the duties on jute, 
saying jute competes with low-grade cot- 
ton, he said, and the prices of that cot- 


he said, while it costs 912 cents a pound 















Liccetr & Mygrs Tosacco Co. 


and less aiming at increased production|tween Cleveland and Chicago in 1921, 
©/he said, and has been extended to other 


Asked by Representative Crisp (Dem.),| 
of Americus, Ga., as to the effect on the : : 7 
cotton farmers of higher prices resulting] the rates charged for shipments in con- 
W. F. Fitzhugh, for the Vicksburg, | ftom increased jute duties for bagging,|tainers, he stated. 

the witness said that “the gains would! Orjginally, Mr. Woodruff said, the ex- 


protests form other trunk lines as to 


Willard Lewis, of Augusta, Ga., for] were applied to traffic shipped in con- 
| the Riverside Mills, said that a bagging) tainers, but later the rates were based 
j had been made of cotton at Shreveport,|on a charge per mile for a given weight 

La., in 1926 where there was a large cot-;and in 1927 
staple and, with a minimum charge pf $8.25 per 
a shortage of Indian jute. He declared| loaded container was established. 
that he could not see how bagging can 
be made of cotton to sell at less than 26) no disposition to retain for itself what- 
to 28 cents a yard, compared with about! ever advantages there may be in the use 
10 cents a yard for re-woven jute bag- 
ging turned out by his mill and 17 cents 
a yard for new jute bagging, The ques- 


of the containers, but all roads are free 
to deal with the owners of the container 
patents. 
ble to advise its competitors in the mat- 
| fits from high jute duties would offset:ter, has held conferences with them as 
to the rates, and they have been given 
B. S. Hazzard, of the Charlotte Bag-'free access to the company’s files and 
the records of its experiences in the de- 
‘velopment of container shipments. 





tended to demonstrate that the use of 
container cars is productive of more ef- 
‘ficient service and a greater net revenue 
jthan that accruing from 
load freight moving in 


spoke for Louisiana operators in Span-} 3 Ul 
read a statement endorsing a position 


he said had been taken by the National 
the specific duty on mats covered inj he explained, as a tree parasite in ae ene of American Importers and Trad- 
| ered by 
law, shou!d be on the free list, none be- 
ling produced in commercial quantity in 
this country, he said. The main difficulty, | 
the said, is labor, which, he declared, had ; terminal, because i eee 
? ’ | al, because it ta 3 : | 

brought about reduced - takes twice as long 
| Scotland and Ireland. 


He stated that 31 out of a former total| 
of 64 gins are operating in the process-|graph 1004 be made 1712 cents on all} amount of brick in box cars would re- 
linen yarns and 22'2 cents a pound on 
all linen thread. 
duty on sliver and roving flax be re- 
to produce Spanish moss in Louisiana,!duced from 20 to 10 per cent 


sells for 4 to 4% cents a pound delivered, | 





Avi. 










Provision of “Containers” for Freight 
Is Defended as Pro per Railroad Service 


No Monopoly Is Use of Devices, Says Traffic Official of 
New York Central Railroad. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


tablished on the New York Central be- | clared that it is futile to compare class 
rates on l.c. 1. freight and container car 
rates to determine the measure of net 
revenue without taking into considera- 
tion the savings on terminal and trans- 
fer services and in billing items shipped 
in container cars under such expenses 
on open freight. 

An average of 15,000 pounds is a lib- 
eral estimate of the loading of 1. ec. 1. 
freight in box cars, according tod Mr. 
Woodruff, He explained that loading of 
freight as offered is a practical neces- 
sity and gave this as the principal rea- 
son for the impossibility of getting bet- 
ter merchandise loading. 

Scientific loading, he said, involves 
flooring the freight, and that, assum- 
ing that there is room to do so, adds 
an item of expense’ offsetting the in- 
creased revenue per car. He estimated 
that, on an average, boxcars are loaded 
only one-third to one-half of their ca- 
pacity. 

Container cars are fully loaded when 
carrying six containers but Mr. Wood- 
ruff stated that they produce a net rev- 
enue equal to if not greater than that 
of the fully loaded box when carrying 
five, four and sometimes three contain- 
ers. The index of the efficiency and 
economy of the container car is the net 
revenue produced, Mr. Woodruff con- 
tended. 

To illustrate the advantages derived 
from the heavier loading of freight in 
{containers placed in gondola cars, as 
compared with the, loading in box cars, 
Mr. Woodruff described their use for the 
transportation of brick. A steel con- 
tainer holding 3,000 brick is used and 
10 to 12 containers may be loaded on a 
car, making a total of 130,000 pounds. 

In one day, he said, 298 containers of 
brick have been loaded at one yard, 
greatly increasing the efficiency of the 


lines of the system. This brought forth 


isting rates for less than carload freight 


a rate of 5 cents per mile 


The New York Central, he said, had 


It has done everything possi- 





Mr. Woodruff presented statistics in-} 





less-than-car- 
baxcars. He de- | 


Peter Fltecher, of New York City, 


He declared that fiber flax, as cov- 
Paragraph 1001 of the tariff 


production in| to load a box car as a container car, and 
ae : it takes twice as many box cars to carry 
He suggested that the duties in Para- | a given load; so that to handle the same 


quire four times as much track room. 
Also less time is eaken in loading and 

unloading the trucks so the trucks can 

be kept moving more steadily. The reve- 


He proposed that the 
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Inquiry on Railway Service 
In New Mexico Discontinued 


An investigation to determine the 
adequacy of transportation service in 
New Mexico, ordered by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission December 14, 
1925, has been discontinued by the 
Commission upon receipt of advice from 
the State Corporation Commission that 
the necessity for the investigation had 
been eliminated. The order dropping the 
inquiry was entered January 30 in 
Docket No. 1780 and made public Feb- 
ruary 6. 





Study of Eastern Rates 
Is Assigned for Hearings 


The Interstate Commerce Commission’s 
Eastern Class Rate Investigation, No. 
15879, has been assigned for further 
hearing at Washington on April 10 for 
the .purpose of incorporating in the rec- 
ord evidence as to a test conducted by 
the railroads of the effect on their reve- 
nues of the revised class rates proposed 
in this case. The Commission’s notice 
stated that the proceeding will probably 
be assigned for oral argument before 
the Commission in May or June. 





Hearing to Be Held on Plan 
For Line to Moffat Tunnel 





Oral argument on the application of 
the Denver & Salt Lake Western Rail- 
road for authority to build a cut-off con- 
necting its line and the Moffat tunnel, 
in Colorado, with the line of the Denver 
& Rio Grande Western Railway, will be 
heard by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission on February 26, the Commission 
announced on February 6. . 





nue on brick in containers, he said, runs 
as high as 2 cents per ton-mile. 

Also, he said, in the case of lime, a 
car loaded with containers can handle 
as much as 66 tons, as against 20 tons 
for a box car because of the difficulty 
of loading a box car to capacity with 
such a commodity. 

Arrangements have also been made to 
use containers for export shipments of 
ore from the railroad tracks to ship-side, 
saving the rehandling incident to the 
loading and unioading of lighters. Mr. 
Woodruff said it was expected this would 
result in a large and, he hoped, a 
remunerative traffic. 

The hearing is to be continued, Feb- 
ruary 7. 








“Yes, and put in plenty, 
Wilkins! Fine people,andthey . 


entertain well, but their knowledge 
of cigarettes is appalling. /’d rather 


have a Chesterfield!”’ 





A man wants some TASTE in his tobacco. 
And he wants it mild. That’s just another 
way of saying he’d rather have a 


Chesterfield 


..- mild enough for anybody 
and yet THEY SATISFY i 





—— 
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Postal Receipts Finance 


Banking Bond Issues’ 


Seaboard Air Line ‘German Credit Is Now on Stable Basis, |Postal Receipts of Fifty Cities in January 


To Issue $1,295.00 U. S. Treasury |, | Foreign Exchange 


| New York, February 6.—The Federal Ree 
In Mortgage Bonds | 


I. C. C. Authorizes Use of 
Securities as Pledge for 
Payment of Short- 
Term Notes. 


has just made public its report and 
order in Finance Docket No. 7344, dated 
January 26, authorizing the Seaboard Air 
line Railway Company to issue $1,205,000 
of first and consolidated mortgage bonds, 
to be pledged as security for short-term 
notes. 

The text of the report by Division 4 
follows: 

The Seaboard Air Line Railway Com- 
pany, 2 common carrier by railroad en- 
gaged in interstate commerce, has duly 
applied for authority under Section 20a 
of the Interstate Commerce Act to issue 
$1,512,500 of first and consolidated mort- 
gage gold bonds, Series A, and to pledge 


and repledge from time to time all or| 


any part of the bonds as collateral se- 


curity for any short-term note or notes | 
which. may be issued by the applicant | 


within the limitations of Paragraph (9) 
of Section 20a of the Interstate Com- 
merce Act. No objection to the granting 
of the application has been presented 
to us. 

Section 3 of Article 2 of the applicant’s 
first and consolidated 
September 1, 1915—to the Guaranty 
Trust Company of New York and Wil- 
liam C. Cox, trustees, provides for the 
issue Of bonds thereunder for various 
purposes, including the acquisition, re- 
tirement, redemption, or\ payment of 
equipment obligations at not more than 
their face amount and the reimburse- 
ment of the applicant for expenditures 
made for such purposes. 

The provisions of the mortgage as to 
the stamping of retired equipment ob- 
ligations and the pledge thereof with the 
corporate trustee under the first and con- 


solidated mortgage have heretofore been From Almost Total Loss 


In any analysis of the present position | 
of the German economy it is necessary | 
| to keep clearly in mind conditions exist- 


given in our reports in Bonds of Seaboard 
Air Line Ry., 99 I. C. C. 142, and Sea- 


board Air Line Equipment-Trust Obliga- | 


tions, 105 I. C, C. 757. 
proposes to issue under the first and 
consolidated mortgage $1,512,500 of 
bonds pursuant to the foregoing provi- 


The applicant 


sions to reimburse it for a like amount of | 


expenditures in paying equipment obliga- 
tions, as follows: 


Seaboard Air Line equipment-trust cer- | 


tificates: Series, maturity date in 1928, and 
amount: 


T— 892 to 972..., 


_. |S. Parker Gilbert, in his annual report, 
The Interstate Commerce Commission | 


mortgage—dated | 


| reflects 





$81,000 ; 


Says Agent General for Reparations 


Economic Recovery from Post-war Disruption and In fla- | 


tion Described in Report of Mr. Gilbert. 


German production, trade and finance, ! 
in the fourth annuity year of the pay- 
ment of reparations under the expert 
plan, took on an aspect of steadiness 
not visible since the war, it was stated 
by the Agent General for Reparations, 


copies of which have been received by | 
the Department of the Treasury. 

The full text of the section of the re- 
port dealing with the German public | 
debt was published in the issue of Feb- 
ruary 6. The full text of the section 
dealing with German credit conditions, 
follows: 

VI.—German Credit Conditions and the 
Currency: 

It appears from the official figures that 
normal forces have again asserted them- 
selves in many departments of the Ger- | 
man economy. The tendency to revert | 
to normal is not solely a product of the | 
past year, but is the result of a long 
process first set in motion in Novem- 
ber, 1923, at the time of tentative sta-| 
bilization, and accelerated in the follow- | 
ing year with the adoption of the experts’ | 
plan. | 

During the intervening years it has | 
been possible for the Reichsbank, as the} 
central credit authority, to drop one! 
after another various emergency meas- 
ures of:control and to rely instead upon | 
influences of a more moderate and usual 
character. 

More broadly, the fluctuations which 
up to the spring of 1928 manifested 
themselves at short intervals in the state 
of business activity, in foreign trade, in| 
commodity prices, and in economic condi- 


tions generally have much diminished in| 


extent and frequency, with the result that 
German production, trade and finance 
have taken on an aspect of steadiness 
not visibie since the war. All of this 
the broader base upon which 
German business as a whole is now being 
conducted. 


Credit Reconstructed 


ing at the time the present development 
started. 
left German credit ruined and economic 
life crippled. The centrifugal forces 
which the inflation released had driven 
capital and goods out of the country, 
and equally powerful forces operating in- 
ternally had broken down the machin- 
ery of trade and had shifted a consider- 


| speculation 


| otherwise 


The war and the inflation had} 





able part of the population from 


the | 


and ultimately in the depression of the| 
| entire economic system. Indted, such a 
| danger threatened in and about the 12 
| months of 1927, when business was re- 
| sponding to the very free use of Credit, 


especially on the part of the public au- 


| thorities. 


In the spring of 1927 stock-market 
reached an acute stage, 
which was corrected only through the 
radical curtailment of stock-exchange 
credit on the part of the banks. The 


| general range of prices was rapidly ris- 
,ing, particularly of those manufactured 
| articles which pass directly to the con- 


sumer, and were largely cancelling out 
advantages which the worker might 


} derived from higher 


have 
wages. 


Foreign Trade Deficit 
Larger in January, 1928 


Quickened domestic business was call- 
ing for a much larger volume of im- 
ports than a slowly rising volume of ex- 
ports could balance, and in January, 
1928, the foreign trade deficit was larger 


; than at any time since Germany recov- 
exed her freedom of action with respect} 


to her commercial foreign wYrelations. 
Similar evidences were accumulating in 
the field of industry and in certain lines 
there were signs of overproduction, 

At the close of 1928 it appears that 


| the overexpansion of which these various 
| developments 


were the earmarks has 
been checked before it took on danger- 
ous proportions. In the spring of this 
year a moderate recession took place in 


} the volume of industrial production. 


Among the industries for which figures 
are available, pronounced declines took 
place in the output of steel, iron and tex- 
tiles; in others, as for example in coal 
and lignite, there was little change. The 
effects on the whole were merely to 
bring down the general level of produc- 
tion to that which prevailed in the early 


| part of 1927, a period already of very 


substantial output. 

The elimination of the effects of credit 
expansion was observed in other direc- 
tions also. Commodity prices developed 
relative stability, particularly in the 
group of prices which had mainly ac- 
counted for the previous rise, that is, 
industrial finished goods. 

The margin of imports over exports 
gradually narrowed, and in September, 
1928, the two were approximately equal. 
To some extent this was the result of 
a decline in imports, but of greater im- 
portance in the long 1un was the fact 
that exports, continuing the general rise 
which had been in progress for many 


Statement 
February 4. 
Made Public February 6, 1929. 


Receipts. 


Customs receipts .... $3,055,405.97 
Internal-revenue receipts: 
Income tax’... 
Miscellaneous internal 
revenue . 
Miscellaneous receipts. . 616,266.72 
Total ordinary receipts 
Balance previous day .. 


ORE ym pas Ge Cree 
Expenditures 

General expenditures 
Interest on public debt 
Refunds of receipts .. 
Panama Canal 
Operations in special ac- 

counts 
Adjusted service certifi- 

cate fund . 
| Civil-service 


137,025,105.08 


143,419,577.83 


$8,886,951.77 
202,857.66 


12,157.3 


retirement 
fund .. ; 


71,837.50 
Investment of trust 


Total ordinary 
expenditures 
Other public debt ex- 
penditures 


10,747,789.02 


1,258,333.45 





Balance today 


Total 


151,415,455.56 


$143,419,577.83 


Railway in Oklahoma 


To Issue Securities 


Beaver, Meade & Englewood 
Line Authorized to Sell 
Stock and Bonds. 

& 


Beaver, Meade 


to issue 


has authorized the 
Englewood Railroad 


mortgage 6 per cent gold bonds, to be 


crued interest, to finance the 
constructing an extension. 
the report by Division 4, in 
Docket No. 6886, dated January 
follows: 


cost 


Finance 
29, 


road Company, a common carrier by 
railroad engaged in interstate commerce, 
has duly applied for authority under 
jSection 20a of the Interstate Commerce 
Act to issue $20,000 of first-mortgage 
6 per cent gold boids and $246.35 of 





1,562,149.89 | 


| master General New. 


6,394,472.75 | 


) Philadelphia, Pa. 


| St. Louis, 
542,527.94 | ; 
42,527. 4] Detroit, 
| Cleveland, 
| Los 


615,494.73) 
69,865.11 | 


| Cincinnati, 


346,097.00 | 
| Buffalo, N. Y. 


| Seattle, Wash. d 29 lf ‘ 1 


The Interstate Commerce Commission | 


, $605,700 | 
}of capital stock and $591,000 of first | 
disposed of at not less than par and ac- | 


of | 
The text of | 


The Reaver, Meade & Englewood Rail- | 
| December, 1928, over December, 


Increased Over Same Month of Last Y ear 


serve Bank of New York today certified to 


Toledo Leads With Gain of 27.13 Per Cent in Volume of | <¢'¥°,Bank of New fe 


: Vr . | lowing: 

j Dp ? 

Mail, Says Post Office De partme nt. | In pursuance of the provision of section 
TT 522 of the Tariff Act of 1922, dealing with 
Postal receipts at 50 selected cities,;were $31,615,409.69 as, against $30,579,-} the ae alae of coeteuae er ee 

m = pon .’ | purpose > assessme - 

throughout the country showed an in-; 429.89 for January, 1928. -Toledo, Ohio, | sting ‘_ erepenaanann imported into the 
crease of $1,035,979.80, or 3.39 per cent |led in the percentage of increase, with a) United States, we have ascertained. and 
for the month of January, 1929, as com-}| gain of 27.15 per cent. Akron, Ohio,; hereby certify to you that the buying rates 


Treasury the fol- 


1.160.650.17 | pared to the same month in 1928, accord-|came next with an increase of 20.87 per} in the New York market at noon today for 
100,000.16 


ing to figures just made public by Post- | cent, while Minneapolis, Minn., was third,! cable transfers payable in the foreign cur- 
‘showing an increase of 18.71 per cent., rencies are as show. below: " 
The total receipts for January, 1929,/! Tabulated figures follow: Austria (schilling) 14.0558 
—_ — - - > Belgium (belga) 13.8942 
Pct.| Bulgaria (lev) -7200 
Inc. | Czechoslovakia (krone) 2.9591 
5 Denmark (krone) 26.6581 
England (pound) 485.0299 
Finland (markka) 2.5170 
| France (france) 3.9070 
‘Germany (reichsmark ) 23.7401 
Greece (drachma) 1.2907 
Hungary (pengo) 17.4337 
Italy (lira) 5.2332 
Netherlands (guilder) 40.0: 
‘Norway (krone) 26.6472 
Poland (zloty) 
3! Portugal (escudo) 
‘Rumania (leu) 
Spain (peseta) 
Sweden (krona) 
Switzerland (franc) 
| Yugoslavia (dinar) 
; Honk Kong (dollar) 
| China (Shanghai tael) 
China (Mexican dollar) 
China (Yuan dollar 
India (rupee) 
‘Japan (yen) 
%|Singavore (dollar) 
Canada (dollar) 
Cuba (peso) 
i8 | Mexico (peso) 
1 Argentina (peso, gold) 
Brazil (milreis) 
Chile (peso) 
Uruguay (peso) 
Colombia (peso) 
Bar silver 


Increase. 
$276,785.98 
* 49,000.98 
*6,067.05 
156,975.24 


* 18,206.62 


Jan.. 1928 
$6,130,502.86 


5,.370,949.36 


New York, N. Y. 
Chicago, Il. 


Mass. 
Mo. 
Kansas City, 
Mich. 
Ohio 
Angeles, Calif as 
San Francisco, Calif. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Boston, 


Mo. 

940,954. 

878,188. SOUSA 
2 806,664.80 

699,899.69 

TO9.LIOIS 

20,417.88 


567 062.14 


736,64 
648,517.7 099.91 
Ohio A 5 AGIL.R5S 
Minneapolis, Minn. Seeuel . 3S 0,566.01 | 
Baltimore, Md. . 575,178.$ 545,! 29,299.13 5.37 | 
Milwaukee, Wis. 41 3 i7 | 
Washington, D. C. 

913. 
358,856.32 
395,404.€ 
18.011.9% 


St. Paul, Minn. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
Atlanta, Ga. 4 
Newark, N. J. Sates toneo 3 
Denver, Colo. 
Dallas, Tex. 


38,466.04 
20,096.08 
16 
55.8791 
99.7491 
100.0307 
48.6166 
R398 
8 


1,480.02 
3,477.02 
Omaha, Nebr 5 
Des Moines, Iowa 

Portland, Oreg. 

Louisville, Ky. 

Rochester, N. Y. 

Columbus, Ohio 

New Orleans, La. ‘ AL ; 

Toledo, Ohio 237,4RR. ' af 50.67 } Ste | 
Richmond, Va. i : . 

Memphis, Tenn 214,358.5 221, GF - 3.3 | 
Providence, R. I. 
Dayton, Ohio 
Hartford, Conn. 
Nashville, Tenn. 
Houston, Tex. 
Syracuse, N. Y. 

New Haven, Conn. 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Akron, Ohio 
Fort Worth, 
Jersey City, N. 
Springfield. Mass. 
Salt Lake City. Utah 
Jacksonville, Fla. 
Worcester, Mass. 


102.6761 
97.0900 
56.6250 


229.02 


601.16 


Minutes away from the 
markets of the world 


133,945.24 
146,388.78 
Tex. 150,844.12 
d. 125,767.05 


115,75 6 


Every minute during banking 
nours, The Equitable sends or 
seceives a cable to transfer money, 
ouy or sell foreign exchange, 
inance import or export snip- 
nents, or gather trade and credit 
information from all quarters of 
the globe. 


121,110.33 
151.306.42 


5,56 ? 
*1,670.26 
“2,520.14 


144.79 


1O8 898.26 
95.319.21 


100,036.06 


2,799.07 
100,180.85 
Total $31,615,409.69 $30,579,429.89 $1,035,979.80 


mag Through its spucial cable service, 
The Equitable enables you to be 
but minutes away from the mare 


kets of the world, 


October, 1928, over October, s; November, 1928, over November, 1927, 


*Decrease. 


Write to our foreign department 


The issue of stock and bonds at the rates; dicated that it would be satisfactory to for particulars 


per mile of road proposed would result; it to have the issue of bonds and stock 


— = 7 — 
$315,000 of stock and $320,000 of bonds. } ing of the application the applicant 5 
! 


Aug. 1 
April 15 
Oct. 1 
June 15 
July 1 
June 15 
April 1 


capital stock, or such amounts of bonds! in the issue of $14,561.75 of stock and! authorized at the rate of $15,000 and 
and Stock as we may authorize for each | $1,182,000 of bonds, and would make | $5,246.35, respectively, per mile of road 2 EQUITABLE 
mile of road to be constructed by it}the total capitalization then consist of | constructed. TRUST COMPANY 
between Hooker and Keyes, Okla., a dis- | $329,561.75 of stock and $1,502,000 of| From the applicant’s annual reports| OF NEW YORK 
tance of approximately 59.11 miles. No} bonds, or a ratio of stock to bonds of; filed with us for the years 1923 to 1087, | 
objection to the granting of the applica-; about 1 to 4.5. | inclusive, it appears that the yearly aver- Home Office: 11 Broad Street, N. Y« 
jtion has been presented to us. The applicant claims that we should|age of earnings available for interest, District Representatives 

, Extension Authorized. authorize the issue of bonds at the rate! dividends and other corporate purposes | Philadelphia Baltimore 

The applicant’s railroad now extends | per mile sought, inasmuch as its bonded} was $6,425, and that after deducting ot A stenta Chicago ok Deca ctiae 


|months, reached: effective equilibrium 
with imports at the point of about 1,100,- 
000,000 reichsmarks for the month. Be- 
fore September, 1928, the last previous 
occasion When exports and imports came 
into balance after a long period of defi- 
cit was in 1925, at a point about 300,- 
000,000 lower. 


creditor to the debtor class. 
From such a starting point economic | 
reconstruction had to begin. In judging | 
the results thus far attained the condi- | 
tions existing in 1913, when Germany | 
had 40 years of peace behind her, cannot | 
Wom be used for purposes of exact comparison 
(First lien.) | because the changes which the war and . 

AA— 29 to 56.... July 1 28,000! inflation caused not only in Germany, | One effect to be anticipated from the 
BB—Deferred certificates due | but in the world at Iarge, have been too/Jarge’ volume of exports Was some re- 
demand after May 2, 1943 . broad and too deep to permit of it. | lief on the score of foreign borrowing. 
Suboard zc poo by ompany notes These changes included sweeping al-| But interest rates in Germany have con- 
ssyumed Dy arcane: sooo, | tevations. in the social and. economic tinted suficiently hgh to attract foreign 
First series No. B-11, $50,- framework of Germany, and when at) money to the German market, and re-| 
000; First series No. E-12, llast the forces of reconstruction were | cently these funds have come largely in| notepad : 
$5,000; First series Nos. | brought into play they had to function| the shape of gold. _ extension of 
M-20 and 21, $2,000; all ma- with reference to a structure which had|, During the five months ended Novem- 
turing Aug. 15, 1928 fundamentally changed. Accordingly, it ber 30, 1928, gold to the amount of 

lis necessary to examine the present’ in | 540,000,000 reichsmarks flowed to Ger- 

j terms of the period at the close of the | any m natural course and was sold to 
73; | inflation; otherwise the full meaning: of | the Reichsbank at its counters. — This 
movement was in marked contrast with 


the progress made up to the present wi , 
a! I I will | the gold imports undertaken by the 
when 


be lost. : : : 

ge il ae ae , Reichsbank at an earlier time, for each 
aun ls ee which | acting on its own initiative it bought | he applicant proposes to make a 
has proved to be one of great difficulty j gold in foreign markets and brought it trust deed to the Mississippi Valley | 
This problem as it stood in 1924, stated to Germany for the purpose of strength. Trust Comany, ty pave providing for | 
briefly, was to finance arrears of con-| ene its reserves. : j the IsSue of $1,200,000 of first-mortgage | 
struction left over from the war and the| As the inflow of gold in recent months |6 per cent gold bonds. This trust deed is 
inflation, to reaccumulate working capital | has itself implied, the reichsmark has |to constitute a first lien on the extension 
scattered or lost, and to supply funds for long msintained 2 place 7 the ae Hooker to Keyes, and a second 
remodelling the ‘processes of trade, agri- exchanges as one of the strongest cur-/lien on the line from Beaver to Hooker. 


U—1281 
V—2751 
W— 481 
X— 679 
Y— 
= 


to 1408.... 
to 3025 

to 540.... 
to 791.... 
377 to 470.... 
603 to 906.... 

(First lien.) 

907 to 1152.... Oct. 1 246,000 | 


128,000 
275,000 
60,000 
113,000 
94,000 
302,000 


| from Beaver northerly to Forgan, Okla.,| indebtedness after the issue of the pro-| annual interest charges of $8,060 there 
jand thence westerly to Hooker, a dis- | posed bonds would be $14,414 per mile! was a deficit in net income of $1,635. 
jtance of about 45.1 miles. By our cer-| of line, which, it states, is not unreason- —_—— 

|tificate and order in Construction by | able or excessive. Subsequent to the fil- | 
E. Mi. ue 8. RR, 138 1 C..C. 279, we 
authorized the applicant to construct an 
its railroad 


on 


28,977 LONDON PARIS MEXICO CITY 


[Continued on Page 10, Column 5.] 


of the entire line 104.2 miles when the 
jextension is completed. The applicant | 
estimates the cost of the extension at 
| $1,196,761.84, which it proposes to finance 
by the jssue of stock and bonds in the | 

amounts heretofore stated 
mile of road constructed. } 


; 4 
respective 


It appears that $698,977 of such certifi- 
cates, being instalments of series Y, Z, 
AA, and BB, were issued in connection 
with the acquisition of new equipment, | 
but the other series were issued in con- 
nection with the acquisition of both new 
and rebuilt equipment. We have here- 


These three records 


protect the savings account 


3. 198; AA—181 I. C. 
C. 608; First series A- 


tofore stated that in capitalizing equip- 
ment obligations through the issue of 
stock and bonds the amount of new se- 


curities authorized by us would be lim-| gent and exerted a great pressure for 
ited to the net increase in capital ac-! credit wherever it was to be found. 
count resulting from charges for equip-} 


ment acquired and credits for retirals. 
See Bonds of Seaboard Air Line Ry., 
supra, and Seaboard Air Line Equip- 
ment Trust, Series X, 94 I. C. C. 455. 

With veference to the 
sued in connection with both new and re- 
built equipment the related facts are as 
shown in the following table: 

Trust certificates by series: A, amount 
issued; B, amount proposed for capitaliza- 
tion; C, net increase: 

A 
.. $2,450,000 
-- 2,560,000 
. 7,701,083 
-« 1,620,000 
3,390,000 113,000 
4,589,000 157,000 

Investment mn equipment 
through issue of certificates: 
heretofore used as basis of 
B, amount available as 
issues; C, amount available 
future issues: 


B Cc 
$81,000 
128,000 
275,000 

30,000 
a 2,795,228 

acquired 
A, amount 
bond issues; 


A B Cc 
icticanen SnGnnon 
ites anc as 830,464 
— Gsssaence Meee 
ca 170,218 
shay 601,386 
re 995,022 


? 
00 


580 
3,806 


71.808 
240,900 
21,300 
102,491 
95,615 
i "$596,426 
*The amounts appearing in this column 
were determined for each series by apply- 


ing to the amount of trust certificates pro- | 


posed to be capitalized the ratio of the net 
increase in capital account to the amount 
of certificatés issued. tSeaboard Bay Line 
Company. 

The total of $596,426 represents the 
amount of proposed bonds proper to be 
issued im respect of expenditures made 
or to be made by the applicant in paying 
the equipment obligations which were 
issued im connection with the acquisition 
of both new and rebuilt equipment. 
Adding to this amount $698,977 on ac- 
count of the payment of equipment ob- 
ligations which were issued in connection 
with the acquisition of new equipment 
makes a total of $1,295,403. Our order 
herein will authorize the issue of $1,295,- 
000 of bonds. The applicant proposes to 
pledge and vepledge the bonds which we 
may authorize herein as collateral se- 
curity for any short-term note or notes 
which may be issued within the limita- 
tions} of Paragraph (9) of Section 20a. 
We find that the proposed issue of 


$1,295,000 of first and consolidated mort- | 
gage! bonds, Series A, by the applicant! 


as aforesaid, (a), is for a lawful object 
with,n its corporate purposes, and com- | 
patij'e with the public interest, which is 


necesisary and appropriate for and ty | 


sister@t mwith the proper performance by 
: ¢ palegis 


( 


| requirements inherited 
|time new demands made their appear- 
ance which were characteristic of the new 
na . | period. 
certificates is- | 


|grams of ‘extension 
| Agriculture, by reason of special diffi- 
| culties 
$1,945,937 | heavy and consistent borrower. 


basis for proposed | 
as basis for} 


| mands, Germany had at the outset 
$64,314 $1,120,815 | 





2,371,971 | 
1,704,593 | 


| turned to the foreign lender. 
|. 


' long-term loans to show what proportion 


| can be assumed to apply to the total, 
| it appears t.at about 30 per cent of the 
| new credit was obtained in foreign mar- | 
kets and about 70 per cent in the do-jand requirements which currently pre- | 


with 
| With the usual results in the shape of 


culture, and industry wherever they had | 


fallen out of step with progress else- 
where. All of these demands were ur- 


But in supplement to these and other 
from an earlier 


The public authorities, in addi-| 


tion to such borrowing as they did for 


| making up arrears of construction, sought | 
| credit 


in large amounts at hme and 
abroad in connection with ambitious pro- 


| Germany appears 
i itself during 1928 at or about the high 





and improvement. 


confronting it, also became a} 
| 

These demands pressed mainly on the| 
market for long-term credit, but side by | 
side with them, as.the activity of indus- 


try and trade began to gather momen- 


| level of wages has amounted 





tum, there came heavy demands for 
banking and other short-term credit for 


the various stages of production and dis- 
tribution. 

To satisfy this of de- 
al- 
most no means at all. But according to! 
the official figures, the volume of credit 
outstanding in Germany has increased | 
in the four years since 1924 by} 
nearly 40,000,000,000 reichsmarks, nomi-| 
nal amount, about evenly divided be- | 


tween short and long-term credits. 
Danger of Overexpansion 
Successfully Evaded 

For a part of the increase Germany 
There are | 
no official figures except in the case of | 


combination 


| 


was obtained in foreign markets. But 


i 
| 
if the proportions for long-term credits | 
| 
| 


mestic market. 

This does not take account, however, | 
of foreign purchases in the domesite | 
market of new or outstanding issues, 
which in certain instances are known to 
have been large. Accordingly, the share 
ot foreign credit in the total is prob- 
ably somewhat above the percentage 
shown, J 

The rapid growth of credit which the 
urgency of the demand implied carried 
it the danger of overexpansion, | 


speculation, rising prices, heavy imports, 


it of service to the public as a common | 
earrier, and which will not impair its 
ability to perform that service and, (b), | 
is reasonably necessary and appropriate | 
for such purpose. 

An appropriate order will be entered. j 


learners has 


|the purpose of carrying goods through | "mc condition of certain other Classes 


rencies in the world. | 


The general volume of consumption in 
to have maintained 


level of the wear before, and may be 
regarded as one of the principal factors 
which checked the decline in business 
activity that started in the spring of 
this year. More broadly, it is an im- 
portant indication of the standard of 
living to which the great mass of the 
German population has attained. 

Labor Conditions Improved; 


Investments Not Retrieved 
Since the end. of 1924, when wages 


| were still much depressed on account of | 


the inflation, the increase in the general 
to about 
40 per cent, and after allowing for the 
rise in the cost living in the meantime, 
the increase of so-called real wages has 
been about 23 per cent, 
But if the position of the 

much improved, the 


Wage- 
eco- 


of the population, particularly those 
which formerly derived a portion of their 
incomes from paper mark obligations, 
remains difficult. Figures do not exist 
to show the bearing of recent develop- 
ments upon their economic position, but 
it is very doubtful if many have yet 
succeeded in weaccumulating the funds 
lost in the inflation. 

3efore proceeding to a detailed con- 
sideration of recent credit developments, 
it is necessary to bring together certain 
points touched upon in the preceding 
paragraphs. Normal forces have again 
begun to operate in almost all branches 


} of the German economy, giving evidence 


of greater stability and a broader and 
deeper basis of credit. 

Much progress has been made over: 
taking the arvears left over from the 
war and the inflation. But capital has 
not yet been reaccumulated in sufficient 
volume to take care of what remains to 
be done, plus the supplementary projects 


sent themselves on the credit markets, 
The full text of the section deal- 
ing with the Experts’ Plan and 
German credit will be published in 
the issue of February 8. 


Judgment Is Deductible 


In Year of Liability 


[Continued from Page 5.] 
jury may award is not present in the in- 
stant case for judgment had already been 
rendered when the Commissioner was 
asked to allow the deduction. 

We find nothing in Llewellyn y. Elec- 
tric Reduction Co., 275 U. S. 243, which 
is inconsistent with considering appel- 
lant’s contract liability as a loss sus- 
tained in 1919. The question there was 
whether an asset (a contract right to 


| The bonds will be issued under and pur- 
;Suant to the proposed trust deed. They 


| deed, Will be issued as coupon bonds, reg- 


tion of $1,000, will be redeemable in 
whole ox in part on any interest date 


interest at the rate of 6 per cent per 
annum, payable semianually, and wili 
mature $0 years after date. 

One Bid Received. 


|scribed by our order, as amended Oc- 
tober 4, 1920, in Ex Parte No, 54, the 
applicant advertised for bids for the 
construction of the Hooker to Keyes ex- 
tension, or for the construction of 20- 
mile sections thereof. Only one bid was 
received, it being made by the Panhandle 
Construction Company, of 
City, Okla., which bid $445,419.70 to 
construct the first 20 miles westward 
from Hooker. 

Under date of July 





22 
23, 


struction of this segment of the exten- 


sion for the amount above stated, which | 
is to be paid in bonds and stocks of the | 
applicant at their par value in such pro- | 
portion per mile of road as may be au- | 
thorized by us in this proceeding. At | 


the contract price given, the average 
cost per mile for the 20 miles would be 


$22,270.98, compared with the cost per | 


mile of $20,246.85 based upon the es- 
timated total cost of $1,196,761.84 as 
above stated. 


The present capitalization consists of | 


receive goods paid for 
which was believed to be good and was 
carried on the books as a receivable, 
should be treated as a loss in the year 
when the asset was ascertained to be 
worthless or in the year when it was 


created by prepayment for the goods. | 
Whether the taxpayer kept his books on | 


a cash ox an accrual basis does not ap- 


pear, but he did not charge off the asset | 


in the year in question. In the instant 
case We are not dealing with an asset 
believed to be good 
found weorthles., but with a liability for 


which a sxeserve Was Set up on the books | 
contract was | 


in the when the 
broken, 
For 
the loss was sustained during the year 
1919, and should be allowed as a deduc- 
tion from gross income for that year. 
It does mot appear to be disputed that 
if the deduction is made the taxpayer 
will be entitled to a refund in the sum 
of $9,364.85. |The order of redetermina- 
tion of deficiency is reversed and the 
cause remanded to the 
Appeals for entry of an order in con- 
formity with this opinion, 
January 14, 1929, 


year 


+ 


will be dated as of the date of the trust | 


istrable as to principal, in the denomina- | 


1 from Hooker 
|to Keyes, which would make the length | 
at 105 and accrued interest, will bear | 


In accordance with the regulations pre- 


Oklahoma | 


1928, the ap- | 
plicant entered into an agreement with ! 
the construction company for the con-| 


in advance), | 


but subsequently | 


the reasons given we hold that | 


Board of Tax ; 


of George M. Davis 


account muMne® 
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Upper left, ledger card record; upper right, pass book record; and center, 


journal sheet record of an account as made by the National Posting Machine, 


ORE than steel vaults and all other forms of physical pro- 
tection, these three printed records protect the money 


deposited by George M. Davis. 


They protect it against that form of loss which until today has 
never been successfully guarded against in any institution. Mis- 
takes in making entries, misread entries, one amount on the pass- 
book, another on the ledger card—until today there has been no 
way of making sure that any one or all of these might not happen. 


By printing three records of a deposit or withdrawal at one opera- 
tion, the National Posting Machine makes it impossible for any 
of these forms of loss to take place. It provides real and complete 


protection for depositor and bank. 


THE NATIONAL POSTING MACHINE 


Product of The National Cash Register Company, Dayton, Ohio 
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Foreign Courts 


Administration of Justice in Europe 


And America Is Contrasted by Jurist 


> 


Criminal Procedure 
In Engiand Praised 


Judge E. J. Henning Discusses 
Court Practices Abroad After 
Tour of Inspection. 


[Continued from Page 1.] . 
ize European procedure of all countries 
and which are quite distinct from ours. 

The most striking thing I observed in 


all the countries I visited is the com;| 
‘manding position of the judge and the) 
rather unimportant position of the law- 


yer while a court is in session. Again, 
while without exception, judges and law- 
yers of European countries wear gowns 
and other regalia typical of their posi- 
tion, and while there is much formality 
jn that regard, the proceedings them- 
selves in court are very much more in- 
formal in European countries than in 
America. ; 
Another outstanding feature I noticed 
jn all the countries of Europe which I 
visited, is the fact that judges have an 
unlimited tenure of office when once per- 
manently placed upon the bench. It is 


probably because -of that feature that) 


there has developed with the passing of 
the vears in European countries the rela- 
tively reversed relation to a trial, as 
compared with our own, of the lawyer 
and the judge. : 

The most striking thing that came to 
my attention was the discovery of the 
fact that since the establishment of the 
German Republic there are no Jury trials 
in that country. The jury, system, 
largely founded by the Germanic people, 
has been abolished lock, stock and bar- 
rel in Germany. There is no exception 
‘to that rule. 

In the city of Cardiff, Wales, I learned 
from a judge of a minor court there, 
that the practice of shifting judges in 
the British Isles from one locality to 
another is extensively indulged, and is a 


part of the fundamentals of the British | 


system. This particular judge advised 
me that he expected to sit in London in 
the fall. His statement to me in sub- 
stance was that while the power exists 


jn some authority to shift judges of the | 
lower courts and courts of first instance | 
at will, that the wishes of the individual | 


judge are consulted and that the system 
works without friction or discontent, so 
far as the bench is concerned. 
vised me that the theory of it all is that 
the judge, holding a position for life, is 
not interested in anything having to do 
with litigation except justice and that he 
can function best to that end when he is 


a stranger to litigants, jurors, and bar. | 


‘American System 
Compares Poorly 


While much of American 
dence comes to us from England, and 
while the principles and rules of law of 
the two countries are very similar, so 
far as substantive law is concerned, 
there is really very little similarity in 
the operation of the courts of the two 
countries. Generally speaking, such a 
comparison is to our disadvantage. Most 
of the rules of practice, the rules gov- 
erning the operations of the courts, 
which we imported from England, were 
based upon conditions existing in that 
country several centuries ago. They 
were intended to protect the individual 
against autocratic and tyrannical gov- 
ernments. ? 

The principal changes of the British 


system of court procedure have come in| 


the last quarter of a century. These 
English reforms were the result of more 
than half a century of agitation and 
tentative legislation and it is to be noted 
that the principal reform was brought 
about by those who were strangers to 
our craft. The Criminal Appeals Act of 
England is beyond question the out- 
standing reform in British legal history 
and unquestionably the thing which has 
brought about the greatest distinction 
between English criminal court proce- 
dure and our own. The bar generally 
opposed this reform, The 
brought it about. 

This court of criminal appeals, by 
virtue of practicing what the statute au- 
thorizes it to do, has liberalized and 
modernized to a great extent criminal 
trials in the courts of first instance in 
England. This court is given broad dis- 
cretion. It rarely sends a case back for 
a new trial. The criminal appeals court 
is authorized to make any change in the 
verdict of the jury and the sentence of 
the court which, in its opinion, should be 
made in the interest of justice. It may 
shorten the sentence, it may lengthen 
the sentence, it may set it aside entirely. 
It may hear witnesses and take 
tional evidence to clarify some 
Because of this broad power of the 
criminal appeals court, appeals have 
been greatly reduced in number even 
though appeal has been made 
simple. 

Recently considerable comment has 
been made by writers and speakers re- 
‘garding the varying sentences imposed 
by different judges of courts of the same 
type and jurisdiction, as for example, 
the United States district courts upon 
convictions for crime under the same 
statute. Some judge will impose a small 
sentence or grant probation under the 
same statute and under the same cir- 
cumstances under which another judge 
will impoge the maximum imprisonment 
sentence. One effect of the English ap- 
peals court in criminal cases is to equal- 
ize sentences coming from various courts 
of the same jurisdiction. This makes 
for a degree of certainty and definiteness 
as to sentence throughout the British 
Isles. ° 

I observed in Germany that a rather 
similar condition exists in criminal mat- 
ters although under a wholly different 
system. Criminal cases are tried in Ger- 
many in a court of original jurisdiction 
and a defendant may have an appeal 


from the trial court of first instance to} 


an intermediate court by simply an- 
nouncing upon conviction that he desires 
an appeal. The court to which he ap- 
peals, tries the case de novo and has a 
wholly free hand to deal with the mat- 
ter as though it had never before been 
in a court, Simple as these appeals are, 
the fact is that they are not invoked in 
a large per cent of cases. 

I was present at a criminal trial in a 
court of second instance at Frankfort 
where a case was considered, involving 
husband and wife, based on a charge of 


fraudulent practices. They had _ been 


sentenced to serve six months in prison. ! witness had concluded, the judge dictated wages of any country in the 


Just before proceeding to trial and after 
the case had been called, defendants’ 
attorney, asked for a conference with 


He ad- | 


jurispru- | 


layman | 


addi- | 
point. | 


very 


the prosecutor and the court took a short 
recess. Upon reconvening, defendants’ 
attorney announced to the court that the 
defendants desired to withdraw their 
appeal and accept the sentence of the 
court of first instance. This being a 
right, the court made an order accord- 
ingly. Defense counsel explained to me 
the reasons for this action and men- 
tioned among several that the defendants 
felt that should they be found guilty in 
this court the sentence no doubt would 
be made much more severe. 

Austria Uses 

Jury System 

In Austria I was unable to witness 
any court in operation for the reason} 
that all the courts at Vienna, except} 
petty police courts, were in vacation. I! 
learned there that the jury system is 
very extensively used and under the re-} 
public every citizen is qualified to serve 
jas a juror, practically speaking. The} 
emer I heard in that country with | 
|}reference to criminal matters were very | 
/much like the criticisms we hear in this | 
country. It is said that juries are en- 
tirely too much inclined to acquit those 
|charged with crimes and that many | 
guilty people escape punishment. 

A trial in the English courts is a} 
much simpler proceeding than in our 
courts. Objections to the receipt of testi- 
|mony are rare. The lawyer has per-| 
}formed his labors largely in his office | 
|and prior to the trial and has communi- | 
}eated to the court. his written memo- 
jrandum or brief. The English have 
jlargely lost the psychology which is so 
| prominent in the mind of the American | 
|lawyer, namely, that anything said by 
}any one in court will prejudice the mind 
|of the juror to the extent that he cannot 
| render a fair verdict. The English juror | 
|is largely taken into the group who are} 
|trying to ascertain the facts and there 
jis no great effort to keep the juror in a 
glass case. The public prosecutor is re- | 
|garded as a quasi judicial officer and he} 
conducts himself in that character. 

Four years ago I was in London while 
|@ very famous murder trial was on. It 
was the sordid story of a young married 
|man of some standing in the business 
world who was charged with having 
killed a mistress in some cottage in the 
country where they had lived. The evi- 
dence was circumstantial. However, 
after the government rested the accused 
took the stand, admitted the death of 
the woman by virtue of a fight, but 
;claimed that she accidentally stumbled | 
|and fell, striking her head on the and- 
irons of the fireplace which caused her 
death. The jury found him guilty. 
Thereupon the prosecutor made public 
| the record of this man, including three 
prior convictions, two of them under} 
| serious charges. The prosecutor ex- 
plained that these facts were not brought 








' 
out on cross-examination of the defend- | 
ant because it was felt that under so 
| serious a charge, murder, the jury 
hould be permitted to decide the facts | 
|}regardless of the character of the de-| 


} 


| fendant, under all the circumstances. 


English Trial Resembles | 
Directors’ Meeting | 


;s 


The trial of a civil case in an English | 
{court is not unlike the meeting of a! 
| board of directors of some successful | 
| American corporation, were it not for 
|the formal clothes worn by bench and 
|bar. The judge takes the part of the} 
president and chairman of the board and | 
the whole proceeding is rather informal. | 

The American visitor, familiar with} 
American court practice, is usually | 
astounded when he observes a jury trial } 
in that country, particularly in the mat- 
ter of summing up the case to the jury. | 
The English bar has brilliant orators, | 
as has every bar I know anything of. 
There one hears some brilliant addresses | 
to the jury, but how different these ad- | 
dresses are from the feature orations of | 
American lawyers to a jury in a criminal | 
|case. The English lawyer is concise and } 
precise in his argument to the jury and} 
| never gets away from the evidence. The | 
outstanding “address” to the jury, how- | 
ever, is nade by the judge. He sums} 
up the evidence, suggests helpful details 
to the jury as to how to go at the con- 
| sideration of the evidence, and indicates 
what to him seems the crux of the case, 
|} and what the evidence seems to indicate 
jin that regard. He carefully advises 
| the jury, however, that they are the sole 
judges of the facts. 

; The lawyer is still less prominent at 
|a trial in Germany. I did not witness 
many trials of an important nature 
there, but in all of them, with two excep- 
tions, which I attended, the lawyers 
stood at the bar throughout the trial. 
A table was provided in the courtroom 
but practically no chairs inside of the 
| bar rail, Witnesses and lawyers 
stood before’the bar throughout the} 
proceedings and tables were used only 
for the accommodation of lawyers’ brief 
cases. As before stated, there are no 
juries in Germany. 

Every trial I attended, with one excep- 
tion, presided over by a_ senior 
judge, accompanied by either one or two 
| junior judges and in every instance by 
two lay judges. The exception noted is 
a special court dealing solely with con- 
troversies between landlord and tenants 
and cotenants in city dwellings. This 
court was created to furnish relief in 
connection with a very serious housing 
shortage. It consists of one judge and 
two laymen. 

Lay Judges Assist 
In German Trial 

The laymen for this court, which is 
also an exception, must be one repre- 
sentative of the landlord class and one 
representative of the tenant class. In 
other instances the laymen are chosen 
| regardless of their occupation and serve 
only in one case per six months or year. 
They are drawn in a manner somewhat 
j}analogous to our method of selecting | 
| jurors. The selections are made by cer- 
tain authorities of the community and 
two laymen are assigned each day to 
each court. There are no challenges of 
laymen provided, 

The presiding judge examines the 
witnesses and invariably asks them to 
tell their story in their own way. 
Usually the witness spoke rapidly and 
| wandered far afield, being brought back 
to his story from time to time by the 
presiding judge. No record was taken 
of what the witness said. When the 





or 


was 








jto the reporter 


| 


in a few well chosen 
words the substance of the witness’ testi- 
mony which was taken either in short- 


| that was his testimony in substance. 


| of 


Germany Abandons 
Jury System of Trial 


Methods in Foreign Tribunals 
Marked by Informality and 
Counsel Subordinated. 
hand by the reporter or directly on a 
typewriter. Thereupon the judge would 


have the testimony read to the witness 
and the inquiry made whether or not 


Sometimes the witness made a cor- 
rection which sometimes was included in 


Life Insurance 
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~ pensation Act: 
District Court: 


Longshoremen’s and Harbor Workers’ Com- 
Proceeding before Deputy Commissioner: 
Jurisdiction in Equity—Where an appeal is taken from the 


Review by 


award of a Depufy Commissioner under the Longshoremen’s and Harbor 
Workers’ Compensation Act, the proceedings shall be brought in equity and 


not in admiralty.—Howard et al. v. Monahan. 


(District Court for the South- 


ern District of Texas.) —Yearly Index Page 3008, Col. 4 (Volume II). 


h ASTER AND SERVANT: 
“~"* pensation Act: 
District Court: 


Proceedings before Deputy Commissioner: 
Extent of Review.—Where an appeal is taken from the 


Longshoremen’s and Harbor Workers’ Com- 


Review by 


award of a Deputy Commissioner under the Longshoremen’s and Harbor 


Workers’ Compensation Act, the cour 


t has no authority to make an award, 


but is limited to enjoining or affirming the award of the Commissioner, 


with the right, if the award is enj 





his testimony by the order of the judge 
and sometimes not. The lawyer for the 
one or the other of the parties some- 


| times made a suggestion to the court as 


to something in the testimony of the 


| witness, either suggesting that the judge 


had not understood it entirely correctly 
or suggesting that some further in- | 
quiries be made of the witness along cer- 
tain lines. The judge would acquissce | 
in the request or deny it as his jadg- 
ment dictated. 


Testimony Clarified 
Following Examination 


When the examination of witnesses 
had been concluded, counsel for both! 
sides very briefly and in conversational 
tone and standing at the bench, would | 
briefly call attention to the true meaning | 
of the testimony and often would sug- | 


| fest that other witness should be called | 


who might cover a certain point or that 
certain of the witness had an impor- 
tant interest in the case, I noted that the 


| party to the suit had tne right to testfy | 


but not under oath. 
In all civil trials which I attended, the 


court would take the matter under ad-} 
visement or rather return to chambers | 
without comment and would render its | 
judgment whenever it was ready. In a| 
majority of cases of a civil nature the | 
trial is had by installments, often in-| 
| volving adjournment of several weeks. 


In cases where counsel suggested that 
additional witnesses should be called, the 
court would determine in chambers 
whether or not the evidence was suf- 
ficient as it stood and call additional wit- 
nesses at some future day if it found 
that the evidence was not sufficient. A 
three-fourths vote of the members of the 
court is necessary to find a judgment. 

One of the criticisms, made largely by 
the judges, of the present German sys- 
tem, which came to me a number of 
times, was the fact that if the two lay- 
men stood together they could compel 
the three judges to look at the matter as 
they did to reach a verdict and that the 


| laymen frequently so act, and the public 


if dissatisfied with a decision will criti- 
cise only the judges, even though the lay- 
men forced the decision, and the regular 
judges, sitting alone, would have reached 
a different decision. 


German Lawyers Cannot 


Interview Witnesses 
The ethics of the German system re- 
quire that a lawyer have no contact or 


} interview with a witness to be called by 


either side. He takes the statement of his 
client as to the probable testimony of 
given witnesses and prepares his brief of 
the law and facts in advance on that basis 
and submits the brief in the record a re- 
quired number of days after the case is 
at issue and a required number of days 
before a posisble trial. In his brief he 
gives the court the names of the wit- 
nesses he desires to have present and 
the court provides for their attendance. 

The European lawyer finds it difficult 
to comprehend the American dual sys- 
tem of courts—Federal and State. The 
American Constitution, of course, has no 
parallel in Europe and that is the reason. 
They are much confused when studying 
our system, to learn that the 48 States 
each has its independent system and a 
Supreme Court, and that over the same 
territory there is a wholly separate and 
complete system of courts called the 
Federal courts, without any apparent 
connection between the two. It is 
observation that most European lawyers, 
who have any knowledge of our system, 
consider the Federal system alone and 
assume that somewhere the State courts 
fit into it. 

No doubt the practice in the Federal 
courts more nearly resembles the prac- 
tice in the English courts than does the 
practice in the courts of any one of our 
States. The distinction very largely 
consists in the broader powers in the 
conduct of a trial exercised by a Federal 
district judge than by the judge of any 
court of first instance or any State. It 
seems to me that the criticism of the 
American courts by laymen is addressed 


almost wholly to the State courts and | 


particularly the 


cases, 


to trial of criminal 


British Superior 
In Criminal Trials 
By way of a general comment, I may 
say that it is my impression that the 
greatest outstanding phase in which 
English courts are more efficient and 
more effective than the American is in 
the field of criminal jury trials and in 
the matter of reviewing criminal jury 
trials by courts of appeals. In substan- 
tially all other respects the American 
system compares very favorably with 
that of any other country and has many 
outstanding phases of superiority 


as 


compared with the system of all the rest | 
| of the world. 


After spending 30 years in the courts 

the United States, both State and 
Federal, as a trial lawyer, as prosecut- 
ing attorney for the United States, and 
as a United States district judge, I feel 
that the American jury system is the 
outstanding feature of American juris- 
prudence. The longer I deal with courts 
and juries the higher I respect the ver- 
dict of a jury. The outstanding flaws in 
our jury system, or rather the outstand- 
ing phases which bring about criticism, 
are not the fault of the jury system it- 
self. The fault lies in the first instance 
with the judges, and in the second in- 
stance with the statutes and rules gov- 
erning the operation of courts, particu- 
larly in the States. The remedy lies not 
in doing away with the jury system, but 
in getting at the faults. 

In the 60 years last past the United 
States was metamorphosed from an ag- 
ricultural country into the most mar- 
velous industrial people of all time. 
American labor receives the highest 
world and 
yet American business successfully com- 
petes with any of them. The reason is 
that we have thrown away old standards 


my | 


oined, to direct the Commissioner to 


proceed to make a new award in accordance with the law.—Howard_ et al. 


v. Monahan. (District Court for the 


Southern District of Texas).—Yearly 


Index Page 3008, Col. 4 (Volume III). 


N 


~"* pensation Act: 


ASTER AND SERVANT: Longshoremen’s and Harbor Workers’ Com- 
Proceedings before Deputy Commissioner: 


Findings 


and Award.—In making an jaward under the Longshoremen’s and Harbor 
Workers’ Compensation Act, it is not necessary for the Deputy Commissioner 


to reach a special verdict which find 


s every fact necessary to support his 


conclusion, and it is sufficient to approve or reject the claim; but in the 
interest of good administration, the Commissioner should make specific and 
complete findings to enable the court on review to more readily determine 


whether his conclusions are in accor¢ 
Monahan. (District Court for the 


lance with the law.—Howard et al. v. 
Southern District of Texas).—Yearly 


Index Page 3008, Col. 4 (Volume III). / 


NSURANCE: 


insurance policy provides that if the ir 


Contract of Life Insurance: 
Waiver of Premiums upon Disability: 


Construction and Operation: 
Time of Waiver.—Where a life 
asured, while the policy is in full force, 


“shall become totally and nermanently disabled * * * and shall furnish sat- 


isfactory proof thereof, the company 
thereafter becoming due” and “upon 
permanent disabilities * * * 
| premiums thereafter becoming due,” 


will waive the payment of premiums 
the receipt of due proof of total and 


the company will waive the payment of all 


a grace period of one month within 


which premiums may be paid after they are due; also being granted; and 


Hl] held: 


value.——Minnesota Mutual Life Insur 


(Volume III). 


‘A ppeal From Ruling of Commissioner 


Is Allowed on Claim for Disability 


| 


the insured, not having paid the annual premium, was disabled during the 
period of grace and subsequently died without making proof of disability, 
The right of the insured to have his premiums discontinued during 
disability being one that he has paid for, the time of waiver of premiums is 
the time of disability even though death occurs before the proof of disability 
is made, since to make its operation depend upon the time of proof of dis- 
ability renders the provisions of the policy inoperative and the right of no 


ance Company v. Marshall. (Circuit 


Court of Appeals for the Eighth Circuit)—Yearly Index Page 3008, Col. 6 


| District Court Holds Award Under Longshoremen’s Act 


Was Properly Docketed in Equity. 


' 
| LULU HowarbD ET AL. Vv. P. J. MONAHAN. 
Equity No. 335, District COURT FOR 
THE SOUTHERN DISTRICT OF TEXAS. 
| The claimant herein, the widow of a 
deceased harbor worker, appealed from 
\the award of the D®puty Commissioner 
lunder the Longshoremen’s and Harbor 
| Workers’ Compensation Act, disallowing 
| her claim for the disability and death 
jof her husband. 
The intervenor insurance compa y ob- 
jected to the jurisdiction of the equity 
}eourt, claiming that the cause should b 
| docketed in admiralty. 
|argued that the equity court could not 
only enjoin the award of the Deputy 
Commissioner, but could make an award 
litself. It was also argued by the claim- 
|ant that the Deputy Commissioner is re- 
|quired to make a special verdict which 
| finds every fact necessary to support his 
| conclusion, and that failure to do so 
| constitutes error of law. 
| The Court, in its opinion, holds that 
\the A¢t specifically provides that appeal 
'from the award of the Deputy Commis- 
sioner shall be brought in equity and 
not in admiralty. The judge has no au- 
thority to make an award, it is stated, 
but is limited to enjoining or affirming 
|the award of the Deputy Commissioner, 
with the right, if the award is enjoined, 
to direct the Deputy Commissioner to 
| proceed to make a new award in accord- 
| ance with the law. 


Two Claims Filed 
| By Petitioner 
It is not necessary for the Deputy Com- 


; missioner to reach a special verdict which 
| finds every fact necessary to support his 


|conclusion, and it is sufficient to approve | 


or reject the claim, the court holds. 
The full text of the opinion of the court 
follows: 
This is a proceeding brought by claim- 
ant under the authority of Sec. 21 of 


Compensation Act to review a compensa- 
tion order rejecting her claim. 
The petition sets up that there were 


of business, old conceptions of industrial 
relations, old interpretations of economic 


| contemplates, and is astounded. 

And, while this marvelous progress 
has been made in manufacture, in trade, 
| in industry, in commerce, in every ma- 
terial line, our courts operate today sub- 
stantially under the same rules and the 
| same statutes as to practice that they 
did a century ago. They need to get 
into step with the rest of American 
| civilization. If the lawyers are unable 
to do this, the American business man 
will. 

The other day in perusing one of the 
|“century” numbers of “The Spectator,” 
| that old English weekly, I found in it a 
clipping which was taken from the num- 
| ber of “The Spectator” of November 15, 
| 1828—a century ago. It is a discussion 
|/in a few words of the workings of the 
courts in India where native jurors were 
being employed in the courts and com- 
menting upon the rapid progress made 
by the natives in adopting the English 
judicial system. The following words 
are as true today as they were a cen- 
tury ago and are as applicable in the 
United States of America as anywhere 
else in the world. We read: 





the Longshoremen’s and Harbor Workers’ | 
two claims filed, one for disability prior! 


| laws and have builded anew so success- | 
| fully that the rest of the world stands, | 


| for benefits filed after his death. These 
; claims, were known on tke Deputy Com- 

|missioner’s docket as Case No.-32-24, 

| The transcript of testimony at the hear- 

jing is styled “Case No. 32-24. 

‘compensation order of the Commissioner 
is as follows: 


“Findings of Fact—That on the 15th day | 
of October, 1927, the above named em-| 
ploye was in ihe employ of the employer | 
above named at Houston, in the State of | 

| Texas, in the Eighth Compensation Dis- | 2 | 
] | trict, established under the provisions of | 8Tace period and that for that reason 
The claimant! the Longshoremen’s and Harbor Work-| the second annual premium did not have 


' 


ers’ Compensation Act, and that the lia- 
bility of the employer for compensation 
under said Act was insuved by Texas 
Employers’ Insurance Asscciation. 

“That on October 15, 1927, about 4 
jP. m. while engaged in stowing cotton 
on board the steamship Conness Peak, 
which steamship was lying in the Hous- 
ton Ship Channel, Houston, Texas, the 
said Tusan Howard was struck in the 
right knee by a bale of cotton and his 
| right knee and leg were jammed against 
| cargo already stowed. 

“That the average weekly wages of 
, said Tusan Howard was $20; that said 
1Tusan Howard died February 9, 1928; 
that notice of ceath was given to the 
employer and the the Deputy Commis- 
| sioner within 30 days from the date of 
| death. 
| “That Lulu Howard is the surviving 
wife of Tusan Howard; that Solomon 


7 
‘y 


| 


Dave, born December 1913; 
Dave, born January 10, 1914, and Elinor 
| Dave, born July 30, 1917, were the step- 
children of said Tusan Howard, deceased, 
| and were living with and dependent upon 
him for support at the time of the in- 
| jury. 

| “Upon the foregoing facts it is ordered 
that the claim be and is hereby rejected 
| for the following reason: 

“That death of said Tusan Howard 
was not caused by the injury sustained 
| by said Tusan Howard October 15, 1927.” 

Plaintiff challenges the order as not 
in accordance with law, (1) because they 
;say that the evidence permitted no rea- 


-; sonable conclusion other than that plain- 


| tiff’s death was caused by the injury, 
jand (2) that the findings of fact of 
the Commissioner peremptorily require 
a finding of law that the claim for dis- 
jability prior to death should have been 
allowed. 

Upon the first contention I do not agree 
with plaintiff. I have carefully read 
the record and find in it ample evidence 
to sustain the Commissioner’s conclusion 
that the death of Tusan Howard was 
not caused by his injury. This -being 
|so, his rejection of the death claim could 
; not be in law erroneous. 


| Injunctive Order 
| Awarded for Disability 


} Upon the other contention, however, I 
think plaintiff clearly correct, and that 
the Commissioner should have made an 





| award upon the claim of disability prior | 


{to death and the injunctive order will 
be denied as to so much of the award 
as rejects the death claim and granted 
as to so much of the order as fails to 
imake an award for compensation for 
| disabilities prior to death, and the case 
;on that claim will be referred back to 
the Commissioner for findings and order 
thereon. 

Much argument was presented and 
contention made as to the power of Con- 
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Waivers 


Right to Discontinue Insurance Premiums 


Held to Depend Upon Time of Disability 


Appellant Had Denied Its Liability Because Testator Had 


THE MINNESOTA MutTuAL LIFE INSUR- 
| ANCE COMPANY Vv. JAMES MARSHALL. 
No. 8153. Circuit CourT OF APPEALS 

FOR THE EIGHTH CIRCUIT. 

The appellant herein denied its liabil- 
|ity upon the policy of life insurance be- 
|cause the testator had not made proof 
{of disability within the necessary time 
|to prevent the policy from lapsing for 
| nonpayment of the premium, 

The policy contained a provision that 
\if the insured, during the life of the 
| policy, make satisfactory proof that he 
|1s totally and permanently disabled, the 
|company will waive the payment of pre- 
/miums thereafter becoming due. It fur- 
|ther provided that upon the proof of dis- 
lability the premiums will be waived. 
| Another provision declared that the in- 
;sured shall have one month grace in 
| which to pay any premium which was 
| overdue, 
| The testator was disabled before the 
|period of grace had expired, and died 
| without making proof of his disability. 
| The Court in its opinion held that the 
|right of the insured to have his premi- 
/ums discontinued during disability being 
jone that he has paid for, the time of 
|waiver is the time of disability even 
though death occurs before the proof of 
| disability is made, since to make its op- 
|eration depend upon the time of proof 
|of disability and not upon the time of 
disability itself, which was the real thing 
|that he was protecting himself against, 
|renders the provisions of the policy in- 
| operative and the right of no value. 
| For the appellant: Wilfrid E. Rum- 
|ble (Michael J. Doherty, Robert O. Sul- 
livan, and Messrs. Doherty, Rumble, Bunn 
| & Butler on the brief); for the appellee: 
| Seth W. Richardson (C. C. Wattam on 
| the brief). 
| Before Stone and Lewis, circuit judges, 
}and Martineau, district judge. 
| The full text of the opinion of the 
| Court, delivered by Judge Martineau, fol- 
| lows: 

Suit to Recover Face 
| Of Insurance Policy 

This is a suit by the plaintiff, James 
Marshall, to recover the face of an in- 
surance policy issued by the appellant 
upon the life of his son Arthur Pv. Mar- 
shall, Jr. The policy was dated Octo- 
ber 14, 1925, and the annual premiums 
were due on October 14th, of each year 
thereafter. The policy provided for a 
| grace period of one month within which 
; premiums after the first might be paid. 
| Lhe second annual premium which be- 
came due October 14th, 1926, was not 
paid during the grace period. The in- 
sured died on November 29, 1926. He 
had been operated on for appendicitis 
on November 16th, and never recovered. 
The Insurance Company refused to pay 
; the policy, claiming that it had lapsed 
for non-payment ot the second annual 
premium. ‘The plaintiff recovered in the 
court below upon the theory that the in- 
sured became permanently and totally 
disabled prior to the expiration of the 





be paid. 

Arthur P. Marshall, Jr., the insured, 
|lived alone upon a North Dakota farm, 
| three miles south of Ayr, where his 
father and mother resided. On this 
farm he kept horses, cows, hogs and 
|poultry. On the morning of November 
16th, he came to his father’s home sick, 
| and upon the afternoon of the same day 
| was operated upon for appendicitis in a 
| hospital in Fargo, North Dakota. The 
| doctors who operated upon him testified 
that his appendix had bursted, and that 
he was suffering from peritonitis, from 
which he died. Their opinion, based 
upon the conditions which they found 
during the operation, was that he had 
been suffering from appendicitis for 
| several days prior to November 16, the 
date of the operation; that on account 
of his sickness he would have been dis- 
|abled and prevented from performing 
| the ordinary duties necessary in caring 
for his farm and stock. His father tes- 
| tified that he was a careful, industrious 
| farmer, and took good care of his stock, 
| his buildings and his dwelling house, but 
that when he visited the farm on No- 
vember 16, he found that the stock ap- 
parently had not been fed for several 
days, the water tank dry, the stables un- 
cleaned, the house in disorder and with- 
out food. 


Material Facts 
Are Not Disputed 


The material facts are not disputed, 
except that the defendant contends that 
the testimony is insufficient to sustain 
the finding of the jury that the insured 
became permanently and totally disabled 
prior to November 14, the expiration of 
the grace period. _ 
The first question 


| to 


to be decided is: 
Commissioner, with the right in the 
Court, if the award is enjoined, to di- 
rect the Commissioner to proceed to make 
|a new award in accordance with the law. 
Plaintiff also with great vigor and 
much learning attacks the order of the 
Commissioner as invalid, in that it does 
not contain findings of fact which 
clearly support the conclusion of law. 
While it is true that the Commissioner 
does present his conclusion that the in- 
| jury was not the cause of Tusan How- 
ard’s death not as a specific finding of 
fact, but as a general conclusion follow- 
ing other findings of fact, I think it 
does not admit of any other conclusion 
than that it is a finding of fact; but 
whether so or not, I do not agree with 
plaintiff’s contention that the law re- 
quires the Commissioner to make a spe- 
cial verdict which finds every fact neces- 
sary to support his conclusion, and that 
faifure to do it constitutes error of law. 
I think it a sufficient compliance with 
the law for the Commissioner to ap- 
| prove or reject the claim. ; 
I do, however, concur with the plain- 


“Whatever in a well-regulated com-!gress to enact the law in the form in| tiff in her contention that the Commis- 


| 

| 

| monwealth may be the value of the in- 
| stitution of juries as compared with that 
| of sole, responsible judges, there can be 
no doubt that, in the case of India, as in 
that of every country which wants to 
be civilized, the first is much to be pre- 
ferred. It diffuses a knowledge of the 
principles of justice, and accustoms the 
people to interest themselves in the ad- 
ministration of it, and 

themselves in some measure as_ its 
| guardians. The purposes of justice 
might have been secured perhaps as wel! 
by judges without juries; but the pur- 
poses of civilization would not have been 
so well answered.” 

to the death of Tusan Howard and one 


to look upon 


which it stands, and to provide for the 
procedure as outlined, the intervenor, 
Texas Employers’ Insurance Association 
icontending that the cause should be 
docketed in admiralty, and not in equity, 
and claimants contending that the Court 
should not only enjoin the award of the 
Commissioner, but make an award him- 
self. 

I think it very plain that Congress 
jhad the power to enact the law just as 
jit did enact it. That the proceedings 
should be brought in equity just as 
specifically provided in the Act, and that 
this Court has no authority to make an 
award, but its authority is limited to 
enjoining or affirming the award of the 


sioner in the interest of good adminis- 
tration should make specific and com- 
plete findings in order to enable the Court 
to more readily determine whether his 
conclusion is in accordance with law, 
and I adopt and thoroughly approve: as 
applied to the Commissioner, the views 
of the Supreme Court of the United 
States in Virginian R. Co. vs. United 
| States, 272 U. S. 674, as to the proper 
action of the District Judge in making 
|findings in complicated cases so as_ to 
lassist the reviewing court in readily 
| determining what the Commissioner did, 
and whether his action in doing so was 
in accordance with the law. 
January 5, 1929, 





Died Without Making Proof of Condition. 


Did the provisions of the policy require 
a waiver of the payment of the premium 
which became due October 14, 1926, 
merely because the insured became to- 
tally and permanently disabled during 
the grace period? 

The policy provided that if the in- 
sured, while the policy is in full force 
and effect, and without default in the 
payment of premiums, “shall become to- 
tally and permanently disabled, as here- 
inafter provided, and shall furnish satis- 
factory proof thereof, the Company will 
waive the payment of premiums there- 
after becoming due. * * * Second: 
Upon the receipt of due proof of total 
and permanent disabilities as above de- 
fined, the Company will waive the pay- 
ment of all premiums thereafter be- 
coming due.” 

On the question of when the time of 
waiver of the payment of premiums be- 
gins under policy provisions similar to 
those quoted there are two lines of de- 
cisions; one holding that proof of dis- 
ability fixes the time when the waiver 
begins, and the other holding’ that .the 
time of waiver is the time of disability, 
and that a reasonable time thereafter is 
allowed to make proof of such disabil- 
ity, and that if death occyrs before the 
proof of disability is made, although 
after the due date of the premium, the 
Insurance Company is liable, where the 
disability arises before the due date of 
the premium, and continues until death. 

It is unnecessary to attempt to dis« 
tinguish the language of the policies 
upon which these differing opinions are 
based. They unquestionably put a dif- 
ferent construction upon practically the 
same provisions of insurance policies. 
They differ as to the construction of the 
same or similar language. These deci- 
sions of themselves establish doubt as 
to the construction and meaning of the 
provisions which we are called upon to 
interpret. It is a familiar rule of con- 
struction that where contracts of insur- 
ance are prepared by the insurer and 
there is doubt as to the meaning of their 
provisions, it will be construed most fa- 
vorably to the insured. 

“It is said that compliance with this 
provision, even though impossible, was 
a condition precedent to the securing of 
insurance. But narrow and unreason- 
able interpretations of clauses in an in- 
surance policy are not favored. They 
are prepared by the insurer and if, with 
equal reason, open to two constructions, 
that most favorable to the insured will 
be adopted.” Josephine Stipcich v. Met- 
+ eee Life. Insurance Co., 277 U. S. 

Forfeitures are not favored: “The 
rule is that if policies of insurance con- 
tain inconsistetft provisions or are so 
framed as to be fairly open to construc- 
tion, that view should be adopted, if 
possible, which will sustain rather than 
forfeit the contract.” McMaster v. New 
York Life Ins. Co., 183 U. S. 25. 

However much the legal mind may 
differ as to the meaning of these pro- 
visions, the ordinary layman would con- 
strue them to mean that, in the event he 
became disabled before his premium fell 
due, his insurance would be continued 
until his disability was removed or until 
his death. That is the natural and rea- 


(Continued on Page “0, Column 7.] 


Journal and Calendar 
of the 
Court of Claims 
of the 


United States 
February 6, 1929. 


Present: Hon. Fenton W. Booth, Ch. 
J.; and Hons. Samuel Jordan Graham, 
pone Moss, and Nicholas J. Sinnott, 

Cases argued and submitted: H-224, 
Racine Auto Tire Co., Inc., by Elbert B. 
Hand for plaintiff and R. C. Williamson for 
defendant; D-223, George R. Lindsay, etc., 
by Sherman Minton for plaintiff and I. P. 
McPherson for defendant; H-414, Lebolt & 
Co., by Charles B. McInnis for plaintiff and 
J. H. Shappard for defendant; H-275, Utica 
Knitting Co., by Wainright J. Kernan for 
plaintiff and C. R. Pollard for defendant. 

Trial calendar for February 7, 1929: 
F-364, Montgomery Cotton Mills Co.; C-765, 
The Oak Investment Co., Inc.; H-70, Edward 
F.. Delaney; H-203, West Leechburg Stee? 
Co.;  H-337, James deB. Wallach; : J-211, 
Swift & Co. 


Extent of Legal Protection 
, Of Trade Mark Is Tested 


; [Continued from Page 1.] 
did not extend, the brief adds, namely, 
Kansas, Illinois, Indiana, Pennsylvani:, 
Missouri, Ohio, Michigan, Virginia, 
Maryland, and Louisiana. 

The Supreme Court of Ohio in decid- 
ing the case held “that the purpose and 
effect of this statute (Trade-Mark Act of 
1905) was to protect the trade-mark 
rights of the registrant and owner 
thereof into all the States, even in ad- 
vance of the establishment of trade 
therein, and to afford full protection to 
such registrant and owner.” 

The property in trade marks and the 
right to their exclusive use rest on the 
laws of the States, the petitioner’s brief 
contends, and such rights, resting on the 
laws of the States, are limited to States 
in which the trade marks are used, 


Patent Lawyer 


Wanted by an old established firm. 
Excellent opportunity for high- 
grade man who likes court work, 
Address Box B, The United States 
Daily, Washington, D. C. 


The Anited States Daily 
in New York 


THE UNITED StTaTEs Dalty is d 
livered to any of the leading Ne 
York Hotels, upon request, b 
The Longacre Newspaper Deliveryy. 
Give your order to the mail cler 
of your hotel or telephone 
Longacre 4649, 
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Bills and Resolutions 
Introduced in Congress 


Following is a list of public bills and resolutions introduced in the Houses of 
Congress and classified similarly to the “Code of Laws of the United 
States in force December 6, 1926.” The number of the measure, 
the member introducing it, the title and the committee 
to which it was referred are given. 


Title 8—Aliens and Citizenship | the statue of Jefferso; Davis be placed in | 


Statuary Hall sibrary. 


H. R. 16880. Mr. Free, Calif. Granting 


aliens trained and skilled in a partic ular 
art, craft, technique, business, or science; 
Immigration and Naturalization. 


in Statuary Hall: Library. 


the consideration of S. J. Res. 182, for 


Title 10—Army 


H. R. 16876. Mrs. Kahn, Calif. telin- 
quishing the right and title of the United 


States; Committee on Rules, 


States to certain land on Point San Jose, Title 38—Pensions, Bonuses 


San Francisco, Calif.; Military Affairs. e 
Se ee ee ‘ and Veterans’ Relief 


| 
Title 16—Conservation E 


and bird sanctuary of the Potomac River | Sailors; Whole Hou 


in said District; District of Columbia. H. R. 16879. Mr. Fish, N. Y. To amend 
To establish the the World War veterans’ act; World War 


S. 5714. Mr. Harris. : “a lati 
Okefenokee Wild Life and Fish Refuge in| Veterans’ Legislation. 


the State of Georgia; Agriculture and For- Title 48 Territories and Insu- 


estry. ! 


Title 21—Food and Drugs 


R. 16874. Mr. Fish, N. Y. Authoriz- 
on the Commissioner of Prohibition to pay 
for information concerning violations of . : +s 
*the narcotic laws of the United States; | UPOn the government and conditions 
Judiciary. the Philippine Isiands; Rules, 

H. R, 16875. Mr. Fish, N. Y. Authoriz- 
ing the appointment of narcotic inspectors 
or agents of the Bureau of Prohibition to 
duty in any foreign country; Judiciary. 


lar Possessions 
H. R. 16877. Mr. Wainwright, N. 


ae : : November 8 928 
a joint congressional committee to be| November 8, 1928, 


known as the Committee on Narcotic Traf- 

fic; Judiciary. i 3 

Title 27—Intoxicating Liquors | Title 49—Transportation 
H. R. 16884. Mr. Weller, N. Y. To pro- H. R. 16882. Mr. LaGuardia, N. Y. 


| December 3, 1928; Insular Affa 


mote temperance in the United States; provide for the examination and rating of 
Judiciary. air navigation facilities, and for other pur- 


and Observances 
If. Con. Res. 54. Mr. Lowrey, Miss. That ' eign Commerce. 





Changes in Status of Bills 


Title 16—Conservation 

S. 5073. To amend the act of Congress of estas 9 a Senate February 
June 26, 1906, entitled “An act for the pro- SS ig oy veneer 
tection of the fisheries of Alaska, and for!” g 5146 * ee ace 
other purposes.” Passed Senate Jan. 26, ; 
1929. Reported to House Feb. 5. 


j 
oa | H. Con. Res. », D Lowrey, Miss. That 
preference within the quota to certain is statue of James Z. George be placed 
| 
! 
| 


Res. 308. Mr. Haugen, Towa. For 





relief of farmers in the storm and flood | 
stricken areas of the southeastern United | 


H. R. 16878. Mr. Knutson, Minn. Gra | 
H. R. 16885. Mr. Zihlman, Md. To amend jing pensions and increase of pensions to 
section 6 of the act of June 30, 1906, en- | certain soldiers and sailors of the Regular 
titled “An act to prohibit: the killing of } Army and Navy, etce., and certain soldiers | 


wild birds and wild animals in the District |@and sailors of wars other than the Civil 
_of Columbia,” and thereby establish a game | War, and to widows of such soldiers and 


Providing for the biennial appointment 
a board of visitors to inspect and report 


H. R. 16881. Mr. Kiess, Pa. To approve, 
}ratify, and confirm an act of the Philip- 
‘pine Legislature entitled “An act amend- 
ing the corporation law, Act No, 1459, 
S. J. Res. 209. Mr. Wheeler. To create | #mended, and for other purposes,” enacted 
approved by the Govy- 
ernor General of the Vhilippi Islands 


aie iu a et | poses; Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 
Title 36—Patriotic Societies| H. R. 16883. Mr. Summers, Wash. Pro- 
posing to amend section 17 of the inter- 
;state commerce act; Interstate and For- 


| the division of the lands and funds of the | 
Osage Indians in Oklahoma and for other 


To reserve certain lands on the 
public domain in Santa Fe County, New} 
i Mexico, for the use and benefit of the 
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Topical Survey of the Government 


HIS vast organization has 


as one piece of administrative 
mechanism. No comprehensive 


group them in such a way as to 


HE people of the United States 
never been studied in detail are not jealous of the amount 
their Government costs, if they are 
sure they get what they need and 
effort has been made to list its desire for the outlay, thet the 
multifarious activities or to money is being spent for objects 
which they approve, and that it is 


all the bureaus of the National 
Government, grouping related activi- 
ties, is a work which will enable our 
citizens to understand and use the fine 
facilities the Congress provides for 
them. Such a survey will be useful to 


M AKING a daily topical survey of 


present a clear picture of what being applied with good business schools, colleges, business and profes- 


the Government is doing. sense and management. 
—WOODROW WILSON, 
President of the United States, 


—WILLIAM H. TAFT, 
President of the United States, 
1909-1913. 


sions here and abroad. 
—CALVIN COOLIDGE, 
President of the United States, 
1913-1921. 1923— 


Astronomical Observations Taken for Guidance 
Of Mariners and as Basis for Computing Time 


Topic 40—Physical Science 


Eleventh Article—American Astronomical Activities 


In these articles presenting a Topical Survey 
of the Government are shown the practical 
contacts of the various bureaus and divisions. 
The present series deals with Physical Science. 


By Captain C. S. Freeman, U. S. N., 


Superintendent, U ited States Naval Observatory. 


HE astronomer, unlike most other scientists, 
must labor in the vineyards of knowledge with- 
out hope of being present at the harvest. In 
other words, his observations and his researches 
are deliberately made and recorded for the use of his 


successors of a new generation, who will take up his’ 


uncompleted experiment, his unfinished task, where 
he left off. 


Eighteen or more centuries elapsed after the ob- 
servations of Hipparchus and others of the pre-Chris- 
tian era before they were employed by the great Halley 
in a comparison with observations made a century be- 
fore his date to determine the first real or proper mo- 
tions of the stars. 


Tz IS a part of the general plan of work of the Naval 

Observatory to maintain a continuous series of ob- 
servations of the sun, moon, planets, and certain se- 
lected stars in order to contribute data for use in pre- 
paring the tables found in the American, Ephemeris 
and Nautical Almanac. These data are made ayail- 
able to astronomers throughout the world and are em- 
ployed in a wide variety of research work; as well as 
in the making up of other national volumes similar to 


seventies of the last century when its very complete 
equipment for that day and generation contained, 
among the many instruments, the largest refractor 
telescope in the world. 


It is, of course, appropriate that the only national 
observatory for general astronomical work, supported 
by the Government, should have the best of photo- 
’ iphic equipment, because the early history of the 

celestial photography shows it to be, in the words of 
an eminent astronomer, “demonstrably and exclusively 
American.” 


( NE of the interesting instruments of the Observa- 

tory is the 10-inch photographic telescope which 
vas constructed out of material assembled from many 
sources, most of it having been originally fabricated 
for other purposes, except the 10-inch discs of optical 
glass obtained from Jena. These discs were ground 
at the Observatory by Astronomer George Henry 
Peters by means of a machine of his own designing, 
and the entire instrument as assembled, mounted, and 
placed in use represents almost exclusively the ideas 
and ingenuity of this one member of the Observa- 
tory’s scientific staff. 


Experts along other lines of astronomical endeavor 
appear in the roster of the staff—members of interna- 
tional astronomical commissions, highly skilled ob- 
servers, one being rated among the best in the world 
on equatorial telescopes, research workers in time and 
photographic positional astronomy—devoted men, work- 
ing quietly and obscurely through cold night hours 
in open-air domes or roofless shelters, or through hot 


Cur 3009) rears 





New Books Received by 
Library of Congress 


List supplied daily by the Library of Congress. Fiction, books in for- 
eign languages, official documents and children’s books are excluded. 
Library of Congress card number is at end of last line. 


We will purchase for subscribers upon request any book listed in these 

columns—except privately printed books, thesis papers. There is no charge 

for this service—we will bill you for publishers’ price, plus postage or delivery 
- costs. Address Book Department. 


| American association of university profes- sects in logs. (Thesis (Ph. D.)—Univer 
sors. Yale university chapter. Incomes sity of Minnesota, 1921. Published... as 
and living costs of a university faculty; | Paper no, 389 of the Journal series of 
a report made by a Committee on the the Minnesota agricultural experiment 
academic standard of living appointed by | station.) 10 p. St. Paul, Minn., 1928. 
the Yale university chapter of the Amer- 29-1492 
ican association of university profes-| Green, Julia Boynton. This enchanting 
sors, with a foreword by James Rowland coast, verse on California themes. 63 Dp, 
Angell ... edited by Yandell Henderson | Los Angeles, The Times-mirror press, 
& Maurice R. Davie. 170 p. New Haven, 1928, 29-1472 
Yale university press, 1928, 2s 04 Hart, Olive Ely. The drama in modern 
| Bland, Robert Henderson. . .. T i Wales: a brief history of Welsh play® 
heart, a book of love poems. ¢{ v. writing from 1900 to the present day: 
Y., H. Vinal, 1928. 29- 474 (Thesis (Ph. D.)—University of Pente 
| Bourke, Henry Sackville Joynt. Horse sylvania, 1928.) 96 p. Phila., 1928, 
| training, by ... with forty-seven illus- | ; 29-1489 
| trations. 215 p. London, Hutchinson ' Howard, Bernard Alwyne. The mixed school, 
& co., 1928. 29-1495 a study of coeducation, 248 p. Londo 
Christensen, Leo Martin. . The fixation University of London press, 1928. 
of atmospheric nitrogen by yeast. (The- 29-1328 
sis (Ph. D.)—low state college of agri- | Hugo, Victor Marie, comte. The works of 
culture and mechanic arts. 1926. Re- Victor Hugo. One volume ed. Poems, 
printed from Plant physiology, v. 7, Oc- novels, stories of crime, dramas and es- 
tober, 1927, and v. 3, January, .1928.)_ p. says on humanity. 1003 p. N. Y., W. 
455-460, 61-69. Ames, Ia., 1928.  29-1487| J. Bleck, 1928, 29-1469 
Coster, Charles Theodore Henri de. The Hummell, Arnim Dean. Ionization effi- 
legend of Ulenspiegel and Lamme Goed- ciency of electrons in various gases 
zak, and their adventures heroieal, joy-; (Abstract of thesis (Ph, D.)—University 
ous and glorious in the land of Flanders! of Illinois, 1928.) 9 p., illus. Urbana, 
and elsewhere, by translated by F. Ill., 1928. 29-1488 
M. Atkinson. 677 p. London, W. Heine-' Johnson. Mrs. Georgia (Douglas). An au- 
mann, 1928. 29-1343 tumn love cycle. 70 p. N. Y., H. Vinal. 
| Gainey, Percy Leigh. .. . Sources of en- 128i 29-1478 
ergy for Azotobacter, with special ref- Knox, Edmund Arbuthnott, bp. of Man- 
erence to fatty acids. (Thesis (Ph. D \— | chester. John Bunyan in relation to his 
Washington university, St y Louis, 1927. | times. 116 p. N, Y., Longmans, Green 
Reprinted from Annals of the Missouri and co., 1928. od 29-1343 
botanical garden. April, 1928, vol, xv, MacKaye, Mary Keith (Medbery) “Mrs, 
no. 2.) ». 113-168. Saint Louis, Wash- Steele MacKaye,” 1845-1924. Pride and 
ington university, 1928, 29-1491 } preiudice, a play founded on Jane Aus- 
Gale, Marion Perham. Vignettes in violet. ten’s novel, by ... with a preface by her 
| 85 p. N, Y., H. Vinal 19238. 29-1471 | son, Percy MacKaye. New ed. With 
| Gautier, Theophile. The works of Theophile! portrait frontispiece drawn by_ Steele 
Gautier. One volume ed. 649 p. N. Y., | MacKaye. 168 pvp. N. Y., S. French, 
W, J. Black, 1928. 29-1470 | 1928. 29-1485 
| Goulet, Robert. Compendium on the mag- | Morton, Robert Lee. Laboratory exercises 
nificence, dignity, and excellence of the | in educational statistics, with tables. 145 
University of Paris in the year of grace| -. illus. N, Y., Silver, Burdett and co.. 
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Sugar Harvesting 
zails to Stimulate 
Business in Cuba 


Seasonal Dullmess Marks 
Conditions in Porto Rico, 
Says Department of 
Commerce. 


Improvement in business conditions in 
Guatamala, Mexico, Nicaragua, Peru and 
Uruguay, seasonal dullness in Porto} 
Rico, Honduras, and Costa Rica, and | 
continued depression in Cuba, the Do- 
minican Republic, Salvador and Jamaica | 
are recorded by the Department of Com- 
merce in the weekly survey of world | 
economics. 

The full text proceeds: 

Costa Rica—The seasonal post holi- | 
day trading in Costa Rica is quiet, with 
the exception of building material whicn 
is accounted for by the increase in con- | 
struction work since the dry season com- |} 
menced. Freight congestion continues at | 
the port of Puntarenas, but the Govern- | 
ment and others interested are doing | 
everything possible, to relieve the situa- | 
tion. Work on road construction has | 
begun, but street improvements in San | 
Jose are progressing slowly. Coffee | 
picking and shipping are well advanced. | 

Cuba.—The present month marked 
the start of the harvest of the 1929 sugar 
crop but this has afforded but slight | 
stimulation to business in general, and | 
trade during the first month of 1929 has | 
been at a very low level. Business in 
Habana is notably quiet, and the influx | 
of tourists seems smaller than a year | 
ago. The continuance of low sugar | 
prices, despite the remedial measures of | 
restriction taken during the past few} 
years, has meant a serious drain on the} 
capital and credit resources of merchants | 
and sugar mills alike so that it has been | 
difficult to finance current operations. | 
The banks are pursuing a policy of 
caution in extending credit. The removal | 
of restriction from the sugar industry | 
has apparently increased the earnings | 


of the Cuban railways as compared with |]; 


Jast year, when the grinding of the sugar | 
crop did not start until January 15. 
Depression in Santo Domingo. 

Dominican Republic.—The dull condi- } 
tions prevailing in 
during December continued into January 
with no apparent improvement in the | 
economic situation and no change ex- | 
pected for some months to come. The} 
holiday trade proved much lighter than | 
Was expected and it is reported that | 
merchants will have to carry over heavy | 
stocks, notwithstanding that their pur- | 
chases made in anticipation of the holi- | 
day demand were smaller than in  pre- 
vious years. Present conditions are in 
sharp contrast to those of January, 1928, 
when general business underwent an up- 
ward trend as a result of a good holi- 
day trade and an ‘mprovement in retail 
sales. Both wholesale and retail trade 
are slow. Public and private construc- 
tion continues at tk 2 low level of Decem- 
ber. The Government is gradually re- 
pairing the heavy damages to highways | 
and bridges in the northern part of the! 

Republic, resulting from the heavy fall 

rains. The grinding of the sugar crop, | 
which began in December, continues with 
fair prospects and it is estimated locally 
that sugar production will be approxi- 
mately 382,959 short tons as compared to 
last year’s outrun amounting to 412,308 
tons. Unemployment is increasing in the 
towns but farm labor is finding ready em- | 
ployment. Prospects for the cacao and} 
tobacco crops are fair. 

Ecuador.—The economic 
Ecuador continues unsatisfactory and 
business in general continues dull. Bank 
credits have been curtailed and collec- 
tions continue difficult. Retail sales in 
Guayaquil are poor, although conditions 
in the interior, particularly in Quito are 
said to be somewhat better, owing largely 
to the fact that government salaries are 
not immediately affected by commercial 
conditions and afford a steady demand 
for merchandise. Tne textile industry 
is said to be prosperous but a reported 
shortage of raw cotton is being in- 
vestigated by the Government which may 
authorize the temporary removal of thc 
existing import duty on cotton, 

Business Normal! in Guatamal. 

Guatemala—Business conditions in| 
Guatemala during the past six weeks 
have improved as compared with the] 
fall months. Although the recent polit- 
ical disturbances temporarily upset busi- | 
ness, it has practicaliy returned to nor- 
mal. The volume of business transacted | 
is still below that of last year, ana 
stocks are heavier than during January, 
The credit situation is fairly normal but 
a number of institutions have restricted | 
credits. Draft collections continue sai-| 
isfactory, but there is some complaint 
regarding retail collections. It is re- 
ported that imports of merchandise, with} 
the exception of foodstuffs, will be small 
during the next ©O days. The coffee 
crop is apparently undamaged, although 
some damage was sustained by the! 
sugar cane. Coffee is moving well and 
more than one-half of the 1928-29 crop 
has been marketed at good prices. 

Honduras.--Business conditions through- 
out the Republic of Honduras con-|} 
tinued quiet during January and a} 
general feeling of uncertainty exists. It} 
is reported that the coming coffee crop| 
is above the average as to quanity and} 
quality. 


situation of 





Seasonal Dullness. 

Jamaica—Jamaica entered the new] 
year in a less favorable economic posi- 
tion than during the same period of 
1928, when all factors were generaliy 
favorable. Government revenues for the} 
fiscal year beginning April 1, 1928, show 
a substantial increase, but exports have 
declined perceptibly. Bank deposits are 
normal and collections slow. Retail busi- 
ness is somewhat less active, partly the 
result of the decrease in tourist visitors 
during the month. Building, street and 
xoad construction continues active. 

giexico.—Business in Mexico showed a 
slight improvement during January, but 
<ierchants are generally disappointed by 
the turnover, as the substantial upward 
movement anticipated did not materialize. 
Credits continue restricted and collections 
are slow. A cautious tone still prevails | 
pending the outcome of the presidential! | 
elections this year. Definite improvement 
is noted in certain trades, notably shoes, | 
hardware, and some drug lines. 

Nicaragua.—The improvement in local | 
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commercial circles | }} 


| business noted during December has con- 


| pects of business, notwithstanding the | and $21.50 (per 100 pounds) respectively. 
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Summary of All New 


Indexed 


| Commerce-Trade 


Routing of import traffic to United, 
States and Canada compared in report | 
. on inquiry on alleged diversion of trade 
Aeronautics from United States to ba ge pers 

age 2, Col. 2 

New shield for radio air-cooled air-, ‘The Bureau of Foreign and Domes- 
plane engines aided transcontinental | tic Commerce issues the monthly sum- | 
flight of Frank Hawk, according to Na-; mary of Foreign Commerce of the | 
tional Advisory Committee on Aero-| United States. November, 1928. | 
nautics. f | Page 9, Col. 7 

Page 1, Col. 4 High level of farm prices generally 

Navy Department asked to aid in| maintained according to weekly re-| 
flight of German dirigible to Arctic next! view of farm prices. | 
year. _ Page 4, Col. 1! 
: Weekly index of business chart, pre- | 
pared by the Department of Com-| 
merce. | 


Page 4 

Shipments of rubber to United 
States increased in week ended Feb- 
ruary 2. 


Accounting 


See under “‘Taxation” and “Banking- 
Finance” headings. 


| 
| 


Page 1, Col. a 

Department of War authorizes use of | 

funds to provide new landing field at | 
Camp Knox, Ky. 

Page 6, Col. 1 


Army dirigible makes landing on roof 
of building in experimental flight. ; 
Page 2, Col. 5/ 


Page 4. Col. 4} 
Trade conditions in Latin- America re- | 
viewed by Department of Commerce. 

Page 10, Col. 1} 


\Congress | 


Transfer of administrative functions | 


Agriculture 


Eric Englund, economist of the De- 
partment of Agriculture, says farmers 


bear an inequitable share of the burden 
; of Radio Commission to Department of | 


of taxation. 
Page 1, Col. 4; Commerce advocated by Col. Manton} 
High level of farm prices generally | Davis, of the Radio Corporation of; 
maintained according to weekly re- | 
view of farm prices. | mittee on Interstate Commerce. j 
Page 4, Col. 1} Page 1, Col. 2} 
Senate Committee on Banking and; Pioposed construction of bridge! 
Currency considers three bills affect-! across Delaware River between Wil- 
ing Federal farm loan system. | mington and Pennsgrove is opposed be- 
Page 1, Col. 6 : fore House Committee on Interstate ' 
Weather Bureau reviews weather ;Commerce by Philadelphia representa- ; 
conditions in January prevailing over , "Ves ; 


United States. Page 2, Col. 1 


Advocates and opponents of national 
origins plan as basis for immigration 
|testify before Senate Committee on Im- | 
migration at hearing on resolution for ; 
;deferment of operation of provision. | 

Page 1, Col. 5! 

Higher protection on high-grade wool | 
;sought at tariff hearing held before} 
{House Ways and Means Committee. 
Page 1, Col. 1 


Page 1, Col. 2 | 
Weekly review of weather and crop 
conditions. 


Page 4, Col. 3 

Trucks declared to aid eastern farm- 
ers in competition with West. 

Page 1, Col. 


Automotive Industry 


American automobile said to be de-| Bill to extend life of Federal Radio ' 
veloping into strong competitor with: Commission for one year is reported | 
bicycle in Denmark. | favorably to House by Committee on! 

Page 4, Col. 3/ Merchant Marine and Fisheries. ! 

Instability of employment exists| Page 3, Col. 2 | 
in automobile industry, according to Senate Committee on Banking and } 
survey by Bureau of Labor Statistics. | Currency considers three bills affecting 

Page 2, Col. 5| Federal farm loan system. | 

Trucks declared to aid eastern farm-; Page 1, Col. 6 | 

ers in competition with West. Senate Committee on Military Af-| 
Page 1, Col. 2 fairs resumes hearings on bill for lease | 


° ye of Muscle Shoals to American Cyan- 
Bankin g-Finance 


{amid Co. \ 
Federal Revenue Board to take 


Page 3, Col. 5| 
: : : Senator Ransdell in address i - 

action to check loans for speculative : 1 address in Sen 

purposes. 


ate supports bill to establish National | 
Institute of Health to combat disease. | 
Page 3, Col. 1 

Senator Harris announces he _ will 
continue efforts to obtain larger appro- | 
priation to enforce prohibition. | 
Page 3, Col. 7 | 

Favorable report to Senate made on 
bill to revise promotion system of Navy. | 
Page 1, Col. 5; 
meetings of the House 


9 





Page 1, Col. 7! 
Daily statement of the United States 


Treasury. 
Page 7 
Foreign exchange rates at New York. 
« Page 7 
See under “Railroads” heading. 


Books-Publications 


The Department of Commerce issues! 
the final report of the special commit- 
tee on stability and loading of the 
American Merchant Marine Standards 
Committee. | 


Committee 
and Senate. 





; Page 3 
Bills and resolutiones introduced in 


Congress. 


Page 9 





Page 9, Col. 7| Congress hour by hour. 

The War Department issues informa- | 
tion relative to the appointment and 
admission of cadets to the United| 
States Military Academy, West Point, 
New York. 


5 Page 3 
Changes in status of bills. | 
Page 9 | 


Construction 


Proposed construction 
across Delaware River between be | 


Page 9, Col. 7| i 

The Forest Service, Department of, of brides! 

Agriculture, issues the bimonthly num-! mingtonvand Pennsgrove is opposed be- 

ber of the Forest Worker, January,; fore House Committee on Interstate 

1929. | Commerce by Philadelphia representa- 
Page 9, Col. 7 tives. 

The Bureau of Foreign and Domestic | Page Col. 1 
Commerce issues the monthly sum- | Six-year program of road construc- 
mary of Foreign Commerce of the | tion planned in Quebec. 

‘ 9 
Col. 7 Page 2, Col. 6 


United States. November, 1928. 
Page 9, ee 

The Hydrographic Office of the Navy | Court Decisions 
sao ic — 2 < wae District Court for the Southern Dis- 
Page 9, Col. 1| trict of Texas holds that appeal from 
The United States Public Health| ruling of commissioner on claim for dis- 
Service issues a bulletin on studies in | ability under Longshoremen’s and Har- 
physical development and posture. | bor Workers’ Compensation Act was 
Page 9, Col. 7 properly docketed in equity and provides | 
New books received at the Library | weer relief. (Lulu Howard et al. 
of Congress. jv. BP. J. Monahan.) 
Page9| |. 5 Page 8, Col. 4 | 
Government books and publications.|,.#ight of insured to have premiums | 
Page 9, Col. 7 jdiscontinued during disability held to 
The Veteran’s Bureau issue infor-|depend upon time of disability, _and 
mation regarding United States |not upon time of proof of disability. | 
Government life insurance. !Minnesota Mutual Life Insurance Co. v. | 
Page 9, Col.7.|James Marshall. (Circuit Court of Ap- 
| beals for Eighth Circuit.) | 
| Page 8, Col. 6 
Circuit Court of Appeals for the Sec- 


9 


a; 





Claims 


Journal and calendar of the Court of | ond Circuit allows deduction of amount | vides injunctive relief. 
\of judgment for year in which liability |et al. v. P. J. Monahan.) 


Claims. 


Page 8! accrued. (American Code Company, 


! mate- : 


remains | 


for construction 
commodities 


The demand 


tinued during January. Sales are re-‘rials and allied 


| ported to be 25 per cent better than last | good, 
| year and collections are satisfactory. The | 
| circulation of the cordoba has increased 


Salvador.—General retail trading con- | 
ditions in Salvador during January 


A e | 
showed very little improvement over 


to 4,160,000 as compared with 4,000,000 
last month, Coffee shipments are being! December, although a marked increase 
held back in anticipation of the expira- | in foreign buying was noted, which is | 
tion of the present export tax law on! accounted for by the usual pre-rainy 
January 26. It is estimated locally that | season purchasing before the roads be- 
15,000 tons of coffee of very good quality | come impassable. There is little demand | 
will be available for export. for sugar and the washed coffee market 
Peru.—Building trades and farm labor! continues dull with little trading. 
are actively occupied and the more favor- 
able economic situation has created a!the active market prices for ‘superior 
spirit of optimism as to the future pros-j and current grades have increased to $22 | 
existing duliness of trade during the | The general coffee situation is believed | 
planting season. to offer no cause for alarm. | 
In Nicaragua Improved. Uruguay. — Economic 
Porto Rico.—The seasonal dullness of; throughout January in Uruguay 
trade is more marked than during the| generally satisfactory. The protracted | 
first half of the month, but it is not as; period of hot and dry weather affected | 
pronounced as a year ago. Banks re-| adversely the corn and fruit crops but | 
port collections slower than in Decem-}did not damage the wheat, linseed, oat 
uary, 1928, The heavy tourist 
The continuance of excessive rains has 
caused most sugar mills to delay grind- 
ing operations. The weather in the ex- 
treme southern part of the island has 
been more favorable and the mills in. in other lines 
this locality are the only ones under| satisfactory. Imports continued 
way. Rains have stimulated the growth’ steady rate while exports reached their 
of the cane, but have kept the suerose | 
content unusually low, 


{ vested, 


continued throughout the month. Sales | 
of summer goods were stimulated by the | 


was considered 


ing out in large quantities, 


‘ 


America, at hearing before Senate Com-| 


Gov’t Topical Survey | 


|migration at hearing on resolution for | 
‘deferment of operation of pvovision. | 


Insurance 


;peals for Eighth Circuit.) 


| Government life insurance. 


Iron and Steel 


Continuance of Radio 
‘House Committee 


ithority of the Federal Radio Commis-' such other legal 
Un-|sion under the Radio Act of 1927, and 
| washed coffee prices are advancing and |for other purposes. Be it enacted, etc.: 
|That all the powers and authority vested; priated for by 
in the Federal Radio Commission by the 
Radio Act of 1927, approved February | 
28, 1927, shall continue to be vested: 
conditions !in and exercised by the Commission until 
were | March 16, 1930; and wherever any ref- 
e 
riod of one year after the first meeting, 


of the Commission, such reference shall 
ber, but as good or better than in Jan-j| or barley crops, which were being har-|be held to mean the period of three 
movement |years after the first meeting of this 
which began shortly after January 1]|Commission. 


J members of the Commission shall re- | 3'75, respectively. 
tourists and hot weather, and the trade |ceive compensation at the rate of $10,- | accruing on the proposed $1,182,000 of 


their March 16, 1930, 


peak, with wool and meat products mov-! licensing authority shall grant no license 
or renewal of license under the Radio 


SE 


s Contained in Today’s Issue 
by Groups and Classifications 


Instability of employment exists} Hearings begun in investigation by 
in automobile industry, accordimg to/|Interstate Commerce Commission of 
survey by Bureau of Labor Statistics. | “container” freight service operated by 

See Special Index and Law Digest Page 2, Col. 5!certain railroads. 
on Page 8. ' Department of Labor seeks agree- 


| ment on employment in box-board in- 
Customs 
draw-back | 


| dustry. 
* = + Court. defines oe Page 3, Col. 6 
wituee ie valine Sony refund of ; N ° i D f ' Page 7, Col. 4 
- - ee | | ate ec ints - ® 
duty on improved model dresses which | ationa erense ee é ae - Inter 
received finish in American shops. | : : 
Page 4, Col. 4 ti 


Foreign Affairs | admission of 


States Military 
Routing of import traffic to United; New York. 
States and Canada compared in report Page 9, Col. 7 
on inquiry on alleged diversion of trade Department of War authorizes use 
from United States to Canadian ports.; of funds to provide new landing field 
Page 2, Col. 2; at Camp Knox, Ky. 
Agent General for Reparations re- | Page 6, Col. 1 
views reconstructions of — credit | ‘ aoe report to Senate — on} “ 
for effects of post-war inflation. : bill to revise promotion system of Navy. ° ° 
; Page 7, Col. 2: Page 1, Col. 5 Ship ping 
Union of South Africa proposes ex-| Orders issued to the personnel of the; 
change of diplomatic envoys . with; Department of War. | 
United States. 


Inc., v. Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue.) 


Page 5, Col. 1) 


Page 1, Col. 6 
Beaver, Meade & Engewood Railroad 
authorized by Interstate Commerce 
| Commission to issue securities. 


The War Department issues Inf orma- 
on relative to the appointment and! 
f cadets to the Urnited 
Academy, West Point, 


Page 6 
Calendar of the Interstate Commorce 
Commission, : 


Rubber 


Shipments of rubber 
States increased in week 
ruary 2. 


Page 9. 


to United 
ended Feb- 


Page 4, Col. 4 


The Department of Commerce issues 
‘the finai report of the special commit- 
tee on stability and loading of the 
American Merchant Marime Standards 
Committee. 


Page9 
Orders issued to the personnel of the 


Page 1, Col. 5| 
Navy Department. 


Navy Department asked to aid in 
flight of German dirigible to Arctic next 
year. 


Page), 
Army dirigible makes landing on roof 


building in experimental flight. 
Trade conditions in Latin-America re- Page 2, Col. 5 
viewed by Department of Commerce. ° 
Page 10, Col. 1;\Oil 


| 
Forestry } Petroleum production in Canada in- 


| creased last year. 


Page 9, Col. 7 

The Hydrographic Office of the Navy 

;Department issues a list of lights with 
fog signals of British Islands. 

Page 9, Col. 7 

Comptroller General, J. R. McCarl, 

clarifies surety requirements for ocean 

mail contracts. 


Page 1, Col. 7.| of 


Practical forestry in the future will 
more readily recognize the velue of an- 
imal and bird life as national assets, 
Paul G. Redington, of Department of | 
Agriculture, states. 


: a es Page 1, Coi. 5 
Page 4, Col. °| Shipping Board approves six rate 


Postal Service jconference agreements. 
| 


Comptroller General, J. R. MeCatrl, | 
Page 3, Col. 4| clarifies surety requirements for ocean Supreme Court 
The Forest Service, Department of! mail contracts. i int ne , 
Agriculture, issues the bimonthly num-| Page 1, Col. 5i." oa me ue rule on extent of 
ber of the Forest Worker, January,! Postal receipts of 50 selected cities Crom of trade mark accorded by 
: | show gain in January of 33 CU. S. Printing & Lithograph 


; Page 9, Col.7; over same month in 1928. Griggs, Cooper & Co.) 


a a Page 1, Col. 1 
Game and Fish re Page 7, Col. 5 , The Supreme Court “ the United 
| Stutes is in recess until February 18. 
Practical forestry in the future will Prohibition « y 
more readily recognize the value of an-| Senator Harris announces he will Tartff 
imal and bird life as national assets,! continue efforts to obtain larger appro- | iat: Neate hi lal 
Paul G. Redington, of Department of priation to enforce prohibition. | Higher protection on high-grade woo 
| 3 


Agriculture, states. 2 sought at tariff hearing held before 
. Col, 4} Page 3, Col. 7 | House Ways and Means Committee. 


Public Health | 4 Page 1, Col. 1 
Department of Interior says severe laxation 


rdships are faced by doctors pxrovid- Ceis 

ine medical attention for natives ‘| Cireuit Court of Appeals for the Sec- 

Alsskan ‘interior ond Cireuit allows deduction of amount 
, of judgment for year in which liability 


Page 2, Col. 7 : \ 
a. States Public ; accrued. (American Code Company, 
The United States Public FHealth 'inc, v. | Gommissioner of Internal 


American astronomical activities—ar- , Service issues a bulletin on studies in Rev 
ticle by Captain C. 5. Freeman, U. S.; physical development and posture. evenue.) 
N., superintendent, United States Naval | Page 9, Col. 7 
Observatory. | Senator Ransdell in address in Sen- 
Page 9: ate supports bill to establish National 
| Institute of Health to combat disease. 
: Page 38, Col. 1 
influenza continue to 


Col. 4 


Page 4, Col. 2 





9 per cent . 


Page 3, 


Gov't Personnel 


Daily engagements of the President! ha 
at the Executive Offices. 
Page 3 

| 


Page 5, Col. 1 

Erie Englund, economist of the De- 
partment of Agriculture, says farmers 
‘hear am inequitable share of the burden 


lof taxation. 
Page 1, Col. 4 
Acquiescence in decisioms announced 
by the Commissioner of Imternal Rev- 
enue, 


Highways 
Six-year program of road construc- 
tion planned in Quebec, 


Deaths from 
decline. 


| 
Immigration | Public Utilities 


Advocates and opponents of national | See | under “Shipping” and 
origins plan as basis for immigration roads” headings. 
testify before Senate Committee on In-| Radio 


Transfer of administrative functions 
of Radio Commission to Department of | 
{Commerce advocated by Col. Manton! 
| Davis, of the Radio Corporation of 

Right of insured to have premiums! America, at hearing before Senate Com- 
discontinued during disability held to! mittee on Interstate Commerce. 
depend upon time of disability and not: Page 1, Col. 2 
upon time of proof of disability, Min-; Bill to extend life of Federal Radio | 
nesota Mutual Life Insurance Co, v.| Commission for one year is reported | 
James Marshall. (Circuit Court of Ap-' favorably to House hy Committee on} 
| Merchaht Marine and Fisheries. 

Supreme Court to rule on extent of 


" Page 8, Col. 6! Page 3, Col. 2| 
ureau issue _ infor- ° 
United — States Railroads jprotection of trade mark accorded by 
Argument to be heard February 26)law. (CU. S. Printing & Lithograph 
| by Interstate Commerce Commission on! Co v. Griggs, Cooper & Co.) 
application of Denver & Salt Lake; Page 1, Col, 1 
Western Railroad to build line —con- ° 
Trade Practices 


necting its tracks with Moffat tunnel 
Final arguments are presented before 


} in Colorado. 

Federal Trade Commission in complaint 
thorizes Seaboard Air Line Railway to inst Calumet Baking Powder Com- 
issue $1,295,000 im mortgage bonds to |P4Y, Charging unfair trade practice, 
be pledged as security for short term | Page 3, Col. 5 


notes, 
Page 7, Col.1 Water Power 
Hearing date assigned in anti-trust i 
complaints against Kansas City South- 
ern Railway and the Missouri-Kansas- 
Texas Railroad. 


Page 2, Col. 6 Page 2, 


Page 5, Col. 2 
| “Your Income Tax,” issued by the 
**Rail- | Bureau of Internal Revenue. 

i Page 5 
Decisions of the Board of Tax Ap- 


| peals. 
Page 5 


See Spebial Index and Digest of Tax 
Decisions on page 5. 


Territories 


Department of Interior says severe 
hardships are faced by doctors provid- 
ing medical attention fox natives in 
Alaskan interior. 

Page 2, Col. 7 


Trade Marks 


Page 1, Col. 5 


The Veteran’s 
mation regarding 


Page 9, Col. 7. 


Processes in heat treatment of steel 
are illustrated in motion picture pre- 
pared by Bureau of Mines. 

Page 3, Col. 6 





Page G, Col. 7 
—— Interstate Commerce Commission au- 
Judiciary 
Procedure in courts of the United 
States and Europe compared by Ed- 
ward J. Henning, judge of the District 
Court of the Southern District of Cali- 
fornia, after extended visit of foreign 
courts. 


Labor 


District Court for the Southern Dis- 
trict of Texas holds that appeal from 
ruling of commissioner on claim for 


Senate Committee on Military Af- 
fairs resumes hearings on bill for lease 
Page 1, Col. 3} of b ge Shoals to American Cyan- 

: amid Co. 

Page 1, Col. 4| 
' Investigation of ocouny of trans- | 
| portation service im New Mexico is dis- 
continued by Interstate Commerce Weather 
Commission. | Weather Bureau reviews weather 
disability under Longshoremen’s and Page 6, Col. 7|conditions in January prevailing over 
Harbor Workers Compensation Act was; Interstate Commerce Commission] United States. 
properly docketed in equity and pro-; assigns hearing date on test of revised 
(Lulu Howard|rates in Eastern class rate investiga- 

tion, 
Page 8, Col. 4! 


Page 3, Col. 5 








Page 1, Col. 2 

Weekly review of weather and crop 
conditions, 

Page 4, Col. 6 


Page G, Col. 7! 


tAct of 1927 for a broadcasting stationiestimates for succeeding years as set 
|for a period to exceed three months and|forth in our report in Construction by 
C * os F Bae ] no license or renewal of license for any'B, M. & E, R. R., supra. 
s4OM mission Kavorec | other class of station for a period to| The estimates of the applicant in that 
. €xceed one year. , |proceeding indicate that substantially all 
= = Sec, 4. The Commission author-|the tonnage expected to be transported 
Reports Bill | izea to appomnt a general counsel and|outbound over the extension would con- 
. ce. ; pay hima salary of $10,000 per annum'sist of agricultural products, principall 
Extending Life for Year. Jand not to exceed three assistants to|grain and grain products, ak are come 
|such general counsel, at salaries of $7,-;modities whose tonnage is seasonal, and 
500 each per annum. It may appoint;the volume of which may vary widely 
assistants as it may|from year to year, dependent upon con- 
from time to time find necessary for ditions affecting the raising of crops. 
the proper performance of its duties and! Moreover, estimates as to future rev- 
as from time to time may be appro-jenues and expenses upon newly con- 
Congress. structed lines or extensions are some- 
times unduly optimistic and actual re- 
sults may fall far short of the esti- 
mates. If the contract price for the 20- 
mile section may be considered indica- 
tive of the cost of constructing the entire 
59.11 miles, it is apparemt that the total 
‘cost Of the extension will exceed the 
Beaver, Meade & Englewood |estimate by about $120,000, which prob- 


. , ably would have to be financed by the 
‘Line to Sell Stock and Bonds. |issie “St additional securities, 
[Contineeed from Page 7.J 


In view of these facts and the un- 
certainty as to the applicant’s ability to 
| Corresponding figures for the year 1927/earn its operating and fixed charges, a 

Sec. 2, The period during which the| are $11,429, $16,804, and a deficit of $5,- 
The annual interest 


Is 


[Continued from Page 3.] 


Railway im Oklahoma 
| To Issue Securities 





rence is made in such Act to the pe- 


» 


é 


the keeping of fixed charges well within 
its earning capacity. We will therefore 


highly |000 per annum is hereby extended until|G per cent bonds would be $70,920, which|authorize the issue of stock and bonds 
rate of $10,246.35 of stock and | 


at the 
$10,000 of bonds per mile of road to be 
constructed, or not exceeding $605,700 
of stock and $591,000 of bonds, which 


is more than the estimated net railway 
Sec. 3. Prior to January 1, 1931, the | operating income of $60,484 for the first 

year of operation after the completion 
lor the extension, but.is less tlan the 


sound financial plan would provide for | 


| : 
Insurance Waiver 


Is Controlled by 
Time of Disability 


Appellant Had Denied Li- 
ability Because Testator 
Died Without Making 


Proof of Condition. 


i [Contineed from Page 8.] 
| sonable construction to be placed upon 
| the language used in this policy. Any 
| other construction, to my mind, would 
| be contrary to the full purpose of the 
' contract and deprive the insured of one 
| of the principal benefits of his policy, 
| The right of the insured to have his pre- 
| miums discontinued during disability is 
| one that he had paid for. To make its 
operation depend upon the time of proof 
| of disability and not upon the time of 
} disability itself, which was the real 
thing that he was protecting himself 
| against, renders the provision of the 
| policy under construction inoperative 
; and the right of no value. 

If the insured had died during the 
grace period of his policy, without the 
payment of the premium which fell due 

| October Ith, no question would be 
raised as to the right of his beneficiary 
to recover. Why should a different rule 
be applied when a disa: lity during the 
grace period is sustained which renders 
him totally and permanently disabled? 

To give the insured the full benefit of 

his policy, and carry out the intention 
| which was doubtless in the minds of the 
; contracting parties when the policy was 

written, his policy should not be allowed 
to forfeit where his disability occurs 
during the grace period of his policy and 
continues until his death, Any other 
; construction would be a harsh one and 
| deprive him of a right for which he has 
paid the Insurance Company, and which 
he could only enjoy by employing: in ad- 
vance some agent to protect for him. 
| Why so construe this disability clause 
in insurance policies as to make it 
worthless in many cases? Death bene- 
| fits are good for 13 months, and are, 
fixed as of the date of death. Why 
| should not the disability benefits be good 
| for the same length of time, and begin 
; as of the date of the disability? This 
is not an unreasonable and strained con- 
struction and would be more in 
keeping perhaps with the represen- 
tations made at the time of writing the 
insurance policy. The same measure of 
proctetion should be extended to the in- 
sured during the 13th month that he 
admittedly has during the other 12 
months, 
Had Right to Protection. 

Courts takings a different view have 
unconsciously, im my opinion, been in- 
fluenced by the belief that the insured 
did not, if he had lived, intend to con- 
tinue the insurance. But this should 
not in any way determine the con- 
struction to be placed upon _ these 
doubtful provisions, for the right to 
protection in case of disability, has 
been paid for for the same length of time 
allowed in case of death. So long as 
the insured was in good standing, and 
be became disabled, under the provisions 
of his policy he had a right to protec- 
tion. 

A construction’ making the disability 
benefits to begin as of the time of proof 
might be all rigeht where such benefits 
are sought while the insured is living, 
but a disability provision such as the 
one to be construed here, where the dis- 
ability occurs near the due date of the 
premium and continues until death, is 
made worthless by holding the proof of 
disability and mot the disability itself 
makes it operative. Such a construc- 
is harsh and unreasonable and ought not 
to be adopted if the language used is 
susceptible of ome more favorable to the 
insured. Southern Insurance Co. vy, 
Hazard, 146 .S.. W. (Ky.) 1107, Mer‘ 
chants Life Insurance Co. v. Clark, 256 
S. W. (Tex.) 969. 

It is next insisted that the due date 
of the premium was October 14, and 
that after that time it was past due. An 
obligation is due during the entire period 
during which it may be paid, whether 
that period extends over one day, three 
days or thirty days. The premium was 
not really due, im the sense that the fail- 
ure to pay it would result in a for- 
feiture of the policy, until the grace 
period had expired. 

Meaning of “Permanently.” 

The word “pexmanently” in this policy 
is not used in its ordinary meaning, 
since the policy expressly reserves the 
right to collect premiums again should 
the disability be removed. Length of 
time is not the measure by which a 
permanent disability was to be deter- 
mined, according to the provisions of 
this policy. A complete disability which 
extended over the date for the payment 
of a premium, or until the disability 
resulted in death, i. such a disability 
as would relieve from the further pay- 
ment of premiums. 

Lastly it is contended that the evi- 
dence was not sufficient to sustain the 
finding of the jury that the insured be- 
came permanently and totally disabled 
prior to the expiration of the grace 
period. The circumstances testified to 
by James Marshall, together with the 
testimony of the doctors as to his con- 
dition on November 16, and their opinion 
as to the length of time of his illness 
are sufficient to sustain the finding of 
the jwy. Affirmed. 
December 28, 1928. 
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will make the total capitalization consist 
of $920,700 of stock and $911,000 of 
bonds, and thus maintain a parity be- 
tween stock and bonds, As the appli- 
cant’s authorized capital stock is $325,- 
000, of which $315,000 is outstanding, 
the issue of stock in the amount to be 
authorized will make it necessary for the 
applicant to secure an amendment or 
amendments of its charter so as to pro- 
vide for the stock herein authorized. 
We find that the issue of $605,700 of 
capital stock amd $591,000 of bonds by 
the applicant as aforesaid (a) is for a . 
lawful object within its corporate pur- / 
poses, and compatible with the publie 
interest, which is necessary and appro+ 
priate for and consistent with the proper 
performance ky it of service to the pubs 
| lic as a common carrier, and which will 
not impair its ability to perform that 
| service, and (b) is reasonably necessary 
; and appropriate for such purpose. i 
An appropriate order will be entered, 


" 





